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THE SOLDIER’S LETTER: 








BY fT. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Wuew did you hear from Thomas }” ¢ reaghed him, were but dumb signs; a loving 
A young lady had stopped at the door of a : sentence, even if he had. been obliged:to spelt 
mall house, standing on the outskirt of a vil-}it out slowly: from among, ill-formed words, 
lage in Pennsylvania, and acked this question $ would have spoken to his-heart, and warmed it 
of a woman who sat working on a coarse gar- 3 Swith a living pleasure. Write to your son, 
meat. 5 S Mrs. Rogers. Nothing that you can send liim 
“It’s more than two months since I've had 2} will do Thomas half ;so much good as a letter 
word from him,” replied the woman, in a half- : from his mother, A single line will be pre- 
troubled, half-complaining tone. Then rising, $ ‘ cious... Don’t let him any longer have the feel< 
she added, **Won’t you come in, Miss Annie?” , ing, among his comrades, that: be alone has! nod 
“The young lady accepted the invitation, and : one to care for him, or send him sweet remem~ 
as she took a proffered chair, said, S brances.”” 
i“Two- months is a long time not to have? «I don’t believe I can write, Miss Annie,” 
heard from your son, Mrs. Rogers. Where is 5 said Mrs. Rogers. 
he?’ « : “Try. Have you pen and ink?” 
» The last news I-had came from Williams- : *‘No, Miss. As I told you just now, I haven’t 
burg just.after the battle. He sent me three } ‘had a pen in my fingers these five years; and B 
gr for lines, to say that he wasn’t hurt.” $ don’t believe I could compose a letter, even if L 
e* And you’ve heard nothing since?” had the skill to write it out.” 
“Nothing, Miss Annie. He may be dead, or 3 °**You must try, Mrs. Rogers. It will never 
& prisoner, for all I know. Oh, dear! dear! : do in the world for Thomas to go any longer 
W's worrying the very life out of me.” $ ¢ without a letter from home. I have a spare 
| When. did.you write to him last?” inquired $ ink-stand, and will step around:for it.” 
the young lady. And the young lady arose, saying, as she 
/Mrs,,Rogers moved uneasily, and a shame- > went out, 
flushcovered her face, as she replied, : “Pll be back again ina little while, with 
“*E-haven’t-taken a pen in my fingers these $ pen, ink, and paper. Between us Thomas must 
five yeats. Ther’re all cramped with hard } have a letter.” 
work, and I:couldn’t. write fit to be seen.” ; On Annie’s return with writing materials, 
e*A single-ling from your hand, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Rogers, still reluetant to undertake the 
blotted and scrawled though it might have been, $ : S uniiecustomed task of penning «a letter, sat 
would, have ‘come’ to-Thomas, in his far away $ down, half per force, and made sundry awk 
camp, as a most welcome visitor from home. 3 ; ward attempts to form words and sentences, by 
Think of his comrades getting letters by every ; Sway of practice, before essaying the epistle, 
mail, while there came not a word or a token § S which her ardent young visitor had: made up 
for him.” ‘ her mind should be produced and mailed to the 
“Oh! but Miss Annie, I’ve sent him two pairs absent soldier that day. 
of stockings knit with my own hands; and he’s : “Very well done! Of course you can write!” 
Hever so much ag let me know that he received ; said Annie, encouragingly, as she watched the 
them.” N S efforts of. Mrs. Rogers. ‘*Now take a'sheet of 
(‘A letter should have gone with them,” said § S paper, and just think you are talking to him, 
the young ladys. The sinhingty if they ever } Write down whatever you would like’ to say, 
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190 THE SOLDIER'S LETTER. 

and say just as much about home, and what is ; through the manual better. He is perfectly 
going on here, that you think would interest { drilled; is quick, steady, and brave. At Wil. 
him, as you can call to.mind. Take,your time : liamsburg he fought like a lion. I cannot for. 
to it, and don’t feel hurried, Fil come around § : get, that, to his*prompt courage, I owe my life, 
again in the couree of an hour, and see what } No—no—not seéverer punishment. We must 
you've done. Then we'll both go over it, and } bear with him a little longer. What is hig 
I'll make all the corrections needed, so that} offence now?” 

you can copy it out fairly. My word for it, 3 **He was away at roll call; and his report of 
there'll be a nice letter for Thomas, that will A himself is unsatisfactory. The man is restless 
do his heart good.” Sand brooding; and sometimes so ill-natured ag 

In an hour, Annie came back, as she had} to make trouble with his comrades.” 
promised. Mrs. Rogers had filled two pages of i The officer sat in thought for sometime. He 
paper with rather badly spelled sentences; but § was about speaking, when a sergeant came in 
the matter was all right, as far as it went. with letters, a mail having been received. In 
Annie! made all needed corrections, and then} running his eyes over them, the officer noticed 
waited until Mrs. Rogers had ¢opied the letter, { two directed to Thomas Rogers, the soldier re- 
which she folded and directed for her. $ ported as in the guard-house. He held them 

“Shall I mail it for you?” $ for a moment in his band, and then laid them 

“If you please,” said Mrs. Rogers. $ aside with his own letters. 

And the young lady went away, taking the $ : ‘*Let me see you in half an hour,” he said to 
letter. Since learning that Thomas Rogers, $ ; the orderly. ‘‘We must do something to reform 
whom she very well remembered, had not once } ‘this man. There is good in him, = we can only 
received a letter from his mother, although he § 3 discover the way to make it active.’ 
had been absent for over a year, she had felt : The orderly retired, and the officer became 
pity and concern for the young man, whom she } occupied with his letters. After getting through 
remembered as a little wild in his habits before ‘ with them, word was passed to have Rogers 
he went into the army. This had made her the brought before him. He came, under guard, 
more urgent that the mother should do her duty. 3 but the guard was dismissed, and the man was 
The letter was as well as could have been ex- alone with the officer, who regarded him more 
pected under thecircumstances. Still, as Annie’s $ in pity than in anger. The soldier was a young 
thoughts went off to the distant camp, and dwelt } man, not over twenty years of age; of slender 
on the young man’s particular case, it did not } form, but compactly built, and muscular. Even 
seem to her all that he needed. Sunder disgrace, there was a manly self-poise 

“Twill write to him!’ she said, as:the case, ; about him that did not escape the officer's no- 
continuing to dwell in her mind, presented itself § tice. 
in stronger and stronger light. ‘*He was once, 3 “‘Under arrest again! What have you to say 
for a short time, my scholar in Sunday-school, ’ for yourself?’ The officer tried to be stern, and 
and that shall be my warrant.” : to speak with severity. 

So she wrote him a brief, but pointed and: The soldier did not answer; but a look, half- 
earnest letter, touching bis duties as a soldier : jogged, half-defiant, was visible in his face. 
and as a min. Not in a superior, lecturing; ‘I shall have to order severer punishment.” 
tone; but in a kind, suggestive way, and in’ There was no reply; only a slight change in 
language calculated to touch his feelings and ° attitude and expression of countenance, that in- 
arouse his better nature. ‘ dicated a bracing of mind and nerve for more 

An officer sat in his tent, near Gaines’ Mills, $ endurance. 

Virginia, three days previous to the assault on ‘When did you hear from home?” asked the 
the right wing of our army before Richmond. 3 officer, who did net remember to have seen 8 
. "In the guard-house again!” he said, speak- ¢ : letter addressed to Rogers until the receipt of 
ing to the orderly, who had just submitted his $ < that day’s mail. 

report. There was regret, as well as discour- ; “Not for a long time,” was answered, and 
agement in his voice. ‘‘What are we to do with : with apparent surprise at so unexpected a ques 


the man?” ‘ ¥ tion. 
*You will have to order a severer punith~< ‘Here are two letters to your address.” And 


iment. Simple confinement in the gaard-house : the officer, who had the letters in his hand, held 
is of no use.” 3 3 them toward the soldier, who started, with 4 
- “He has in him all the elements of a good § 3 strange look of surprise and bewilderment, and 
soldier,” remarked the officer. “No one goes: ’ received them with o hand that trembled visibly. 
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«Sit down and read them,” said the officer, } positions were saved, which but for the infu- 
pointing to @ camp-stool. The man sat down, sion of his spirit into his comrades would have 
showing considerable excitement, and, after } been lost. 

Joking curiously at the delicately written su-} One day, about three weeks after the letters 
perseriptions, opéned one of the letters and } were written to Thomas Rogers, the young lady 


' glanced it through hurriedly. The officer's $ S whom we have called Annie, received a reply 


was on him, and he read in his counte- from the soldier, dated, ‘‘In Camp, near Har- 
nance the rapid play of various emotions. } rison’s Landing.” It ran thus: 
Then he opened the second letter, which was 3 “A good angel must have put it into your 
read twice. As he finished it, he drew his 3 3 heart to send me that letter, for it came just in 
hand hastily across his eyes. $time to save me. I was in the guard-house, for 
“From home?” queried the officer. 3 S neglect of duty and disobedience of orders. I 
The young soldier stood up, giving the usaal : was reckless and desperate. All my comrades 
sign of respect, as he answered in the affirma-} were getting word from home—letters came to 
tive. The offiger noticed that his face was} them by every mail—but no one wrote to me, 
graver and paler; and that all the late look of or seemed to care for me. So I lost respect for 
dogged defiance had faded out. 3 myself, grew sour, unhappy, and indifferent to 
“And now, Rogers, what have you to say$duty. But your kind words—your talk about 
for yourself? Will you drive us to a severer ; the past time when you were my teacher—your 
punishment? You know, as well as I do, that § 3 strong appeal to my better nature—your calm, 
discipline must be enforced.”” There was re- ; 2 true, sweet sentences, dear lady! stirred my 
monstrance, not anger, in the officer's voice $ heart with new feelings, and filled my eyes with 
“Only this,” answered the soldier, humbly, tears. I was before my captain, in disgrace, 
yet'in a firm voice. ‘I have done wrong, and; when your letter was placed in my hands. He 
am sorry. Forgive me; and if I break a rule $ waited for me to read it; saw that I was touched, 
of the service again, shoot me.” ¢ and, like a true man as he is, forgave my offence. 
“Spoken like a man and a soldier! I will Then and there, I resolved to die sooner than 
trust you, Rogers,” said the officer; and, dis- $ swerve a hair’s-breadth from duty. I have been 
missing the guard, he sent him to duty.” Sin fearful battles since, but God has kept me 
Two days afterward came that overwhelming} from harm, To-day, for bravery and faithful 
assault upon our right wing, and on the next : service in these battles, I have been made a 
day the terrible conflict at Gaines’ Mills. Among ¢ : second lieutenant. Thanks, thanks to you, 
the coolest and bravest in all the fierce battles} kind, good friend! You have saved one who 
that followed, and among the most enduring in $ came nigh being lost!” 
the long nights of retreat, was young Rogers. ; Fair reader, is there not, in some far away 
He was with that body of infantry which lay at Scamp, a soldier who would be made better 
the bottom of Malvern Hill, under our death- ; or happier through a letter from your hand? 
dealing batteries, the fire from which staggered, ¢ Think! If there is, write to him. Brothers, 
and then drove back the rebel masses, whose 3 sisters, fathers, mothers, write often to the sol- 
desperate courage in that maddest of all assaults, S diers who have gone out from your homes, 
was worthy of a better cause. Twice during ; 3 They are in the midst of temptations, trials, 
this series of battles, as once at Williamsburg, ; sufferings, and privations, and your words of 
had Rogers, risking his own life, saved that of ; love, your tenderly manifested interest, your 
his captain; and in several of the conflicts, he ; 3 exhortations to courage and duty, cannot fail 
had shown such coolness and courage, that § to do them good. 





SONNET. 


BY B.G. JOHNSTON. 


“Rerorm the world’s bad usages and ways, To conquer any human wrong at will, 
Make all men just through fear of penalty;” From our own hearts spring all the ills and woe 
Cry virtue's advocates of these, our days, That desolate our being’s high estate; 
While toiling ’mong abject humanity. So let us train our souls until they glow 
Cease fruitless toil. ye champions of right! With virtue and with love, rejecting hate. 
Strike at the source of every good and ill: Then men and angels shall commune again, 
Think not, through penal laws’ chastising might, And Christ assert his bright and blessed reign! 








THE GATHERING UP OF A LOST DREAM. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


_ Tury met on the summit of Mount Washing- : : of home—-her home—hearing no kind voices call. 
ton. < ing her name; feeling no tender hands smooth- 
Five years before, Guy, Winchester .and } ing the heaviness of her hair. A woman! and 
Frances Graves had parted in an English hos- $ , alone in the world!. History has failed to de- 
telry—far up toward the wild coast line of; pict for us anything more full of profound sad- 
Scotland—had parted, as they said, estranged ; ness than a fate like this! 
forever. : And now, after the lapse of five years of 
He with his. fierce, impetuous temper, and labored forgetfulness, they met again on the 
she with her indomitable pride—neither willing } summit of Mount Washington, 
to yield to the other—both deeming themselves} The unusual heat of the season had driven 
aggrieved, and both registering vows of eternal : San unheard of number of fashionables to the 
indifference. 3 White Mountain regic™ for breath; and Frances, 
“For years previous, the continual prayers of obeying one of the strange impulses which ruled 
this man and woman had been that they might ’ 3 her, had sought the companionship of nature, 
die together—so fearful seemed to their united $ Mental toil, for long years, had wearied her— 
hearts the idea of separation—so fraught with $ S she had locked away pen, paper, and brain, 
pain and unrest were the hours when they {and given herself up to the strange, intoxicat- 
walked apart. ‘ing luxury of idleness, and September, amid the 
A little thing—the veriest trifle in the world, ; mountains, 
had they been cool enough to have realized it— ; It was waning toward sunset—one of those 
had severed them, at last, and made them more $ magnificent sunsets which baffies description, 
than strangers. Then Frances. Graves was, which we almost fear to look upon, so much of 
twenty-three, and Guy Winchester four years 3 exquisite joy alive to pain thrills every fibre of 
her senior. the heart. 


‘He was wealthy, of a high family—talented } The sun was partially obscured by a light, 
in his profession—a worshiper of beauty, and : floating mist; the glimmering, unsteady light 
a lover of soul. Frances was poor—a daily ; just above the line of the horizon, to a practiced 
laborer for her bread; a proud, self-confident eye, indicated bad. weather; and the distant 


woman—suspicious of proffered friendships, : peaks of the Franconia range were obscured by 
because she had seen so much falsity; but with ? * gable clouds, 
a great loving heart, which, once won, thrilled ¢ ¢ Frances sat leaning against @ great gray rock, 
entirely, and without a doubt, save when pride § Sher eyes fixed on thé broad expanse of hill and 
stepped in and conquered love. S valley lying at her feet, uninterrupted to the 
She suffered in breaking with the man she : ’ far off valley of the Connecticut, She was not 
loved, as only such a nature can suffer. But, ‘ thinking of herself—she was lost in the im- 
ag it were, she scorned the ordinary forms of 3 3 mensity of the scene before her, She was above 
mourning, and buried her dead out of her sight ; ‘the world—where bodily substance yanishes— 
—shedding no tears over the vanished shrine— {where the ethereal outweighs the material— 
uttering no lamentations for that which was : where we stand above the clouds and are clothed 
not. A little paler, perhaps, she went about ; in the garments of the stars. 
the laboring routine of her duties, looking for- : The rosy light played over her face, softening 
ward to nothing in the future; expecting no : the stern lines about her mouth, and tinging 
gleam of brightness to shoot athwart the dull § therpale chéek with the hue of youth and love. 
gray sky of her to come. 3 : She was not beautiful—but she was better; 
Sho saw 4 long life stretching out before her. : S there was a certain inexplicable something 
A dévious, barren path that she must walk : lurking in the depth of her dark eyes, and lin- 
alone, never pausing to look back on the dis- $ : gering around the crimson line of her lips, that 
tant valleys of rest and peace left so far be-} } interested you more than mere beauty. Her 
was “Ty stepping aside to rest in the quiet 3 black hair made a startling contrast with the 
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whiteness of her neck and forehead; and her; She remained where she was—thinking to 
plain’ dress, of sable silk, in no wise detracted : herself—recalling the weary time when she had 
fromthe almost: painful simplicity of her ap- ; prayed hourly for the death which had seemed 
aie 4 : : ; 80 far away—now so very near. She felt 
» For the space of many minutes, Mr. Winches- {strangely serene. There was no struggle. in 
ter stood on a sharp point of rock, a few yards } her mind—no lingering regret that, when her 
sbovetber, gazing down at the motionless figure $ cold clay should be discovered, there would be 
witha species of fascination for which he could none to mourn for her; no yearning, looking 
pot’ aceount, until she rose suddenly, and re- back for a gleam of light to cheer the dark pas- 
vealed her profile cut clear against the glowing 3 sage over the River. 
sky’ Then he knew that he was breathing the } Through the wall of fog a voice fell on 
same atmosphere with Frances Graves. : Frances’ ear—a voice which she had last heard 
She was totally unmindful of his presence. iS the other side of the Atlantic. It said 
Ifishe noticed him at all, she thought him some 3 coldly, 
eiuied pleasurezseeker, who had come out to; ‘*Miss Gravee, are you there?” 
escape the gay bustle of the Summit House, for } Every pulse of her body stood still—then 
an hoar's quiet: communion with nature. ¢ burned and quivered with fever heat. But her 
Absorbed in her own thoughts, she wandered : reply was as cold and even as his question. 
—hardly conscious whither she was going—to} Yes, Mr. Winchester, I am here. How dared 
thesouthern side of the summit, and looked > you follow me?” 
dut listlessly over the vast picture unrolled to} “I «did not intend to; but I saw you were 
her-view., ‘The display was grandly beautiful. } about committing suicide, and I deemed it my 
The visible world was baptized in crimson; the § duty to prevent the crime! You cannot regret 
sky was hung with banners of white, ruby, and the necessity which compelled me into your 
ssute;far in the hazy south the crescent moon ¢ presence more than I do.” 
looked out ‘above a wall of purple clouds; and; He was so near her now, that his figure was 
inthe east, above the far off ocean, a gray-% revealed to her, looking almost gigantic in the 
blaer misty tinged with dun gold, rose slowly 3 uncertain light. 
upward. Impelled on by the mysterious beauty 3 Silence fell between the two, broken only by 
of the coming night—and forgetting how soon $ the dismal wail of the wind among the rocks, 
it would be palpable darkness—Frances de- as it swept over the lonely summit; and the 
tended the dizzy bridle-path until she reached $ low, weird ripple of the mountain rivulet falling 
the little mountain spring, which is known as 3 down the declivity from the lake. 
the Lake of the Clouds. Frances felt cold as death. Her limbs were 
Mountain distances are deceitful, and she had § benumbed—there was an irresistible inclination 
no idea she was so far away from the house, ; to drowsiness stealing over her—her clothes 
until she estimated the distance by her heat $ were saturated with moisture—her very hair 
ad weariness. She stooped down, and, dip- 3 dripped with ice cold rain. 
ping her hand in the water, bathed her hot Mr. Winchester sat down a pace or two from 
forehead, The waters were icy cold. They t her, and put his shawl around her shoulders. 
smote a chill'to‘her heart. She shuddered, and$ ‘‘Frances,” he said, “tit is useless to turn 
turned to go back. -A dense volume of mist 3 away from the truth. Let us look it in the 
and fog rolled over her—enveloped her—shut 3 face. We are both doomed to death, unless, as 
her out from everything tangible, made around 31 hardly dare hope, the clouds should break 
her a void and uncertainty more terrible, in its } before many hours. A night’s exposure here, 
opaque gray gloom, than the blackness of im- 3 amid these frigid sky dews, would be too much 
penetrable.midnight. The words escaped her } for you. The season is faradvanced. If a storm 
lips almost without her knowledge, gathers it will be snow and hail. Do you realize 
“God, God! I am lost!” the danger?” 
She felt how utterly useless it would be to} “I think so.” 
wtlempt to move from the spot—a dozen steps ‘*And are you ready to meet it?” 
in the wrong direction might plunge her hun- “IT am not afraid.” 
dreds of feet down some yawning chasm! Death He drew close to her side, and bent down 
pe come to her quietly where she was before $ over her, the whole passion of a life time burst- 
Morning’s sun would dispel these treacher- 3 ing forth in his voice, 
ons ¥apors; she might as well sit still and greet ‘Oh, Frances! Frances! Shall death itself 
the dismal guest with undismay. ° fail to reconcile us?” 
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She turned toward him, a little scorn in her 
calm tones, 

«Guy Winchester, years ago we discussed this 
subject, and then we made a decision. Shall I 
repeat it to you?” 

** Frances, at last, I care not for your scorn— 
I can brave even that. God has thrown us to- 
gether, and fate shall take its course. I will 


3° “Yes; yours.” 

3 Even as she spoke, she shuddered with the 

3 piercing cold. He wrapped the shawl close 

rent her, striving to warm her with his em. 
brace, giving up his own life and vitality in the 
kisses he left upon her mouth. 

; Time dragged slowly on. At midnight th 

g fogs broke—a cold northwest wind drove the 


speak now. Then I refused to justify myself— § clouds away, and left the sky steel blue. The 
I was too proud and hasty to explain anything } gray walls of the Tip-Top House were sharply 
to the woman who had doubted my loyalty. 3 defined; the misty white track of the briile 
That gay young girl was nothing to me! Qh! g path came out from the neutral tint of its foun. 
Frances, how could you wrong me so? Even } dation. 

then, when you deemed me enamored of her, } Winchester bore Frances up to the summit, 
she was the promised bride of my cousin, and } Everything was done for her that was possible 
I knew it. Isabel Ray was a pretty coquette, } in the place—but she was restless and shivering 
avd as such I valued her. I never had a true} all the night through; and the next morning 
thought away from you, Frances; only in your : they carried -her down to the Glen House, a 


presence I lived my life. Now shall we not die 
together, united at the very last?” 

A wild thrill ran like fire through the cold 
veins of Frances Graves. She reached out her 
hands blindly toward him. They fell upon his 
shoulder. His arms encircled her—he drew her 
close to his breast—her cold cheek touched his 
—his lips met hers. 

“Ts all forgiven?” 

Yes!” 

*Is she my Frances?” 


§ the foot of the mountain. 

3 A long illness:followed, during which Frances 
: Gravés had the care of mother, and sister, and 
3 husband, allin one. Mr. Winchester was omni- 


{ potent in the sick-room. He earned his right 
Na be forgiven a little flirtation with a pretty 
3 coquette; and his constancy to his first love 
; was rewarded. It all came right in time. 

; The man and woman whom pride separated, 


; and made wretched for five weary years, went 


on from thenceforth in a united life. 
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AM GROWING OLD. 


BY DANIEL W. TELLER. 


Tuer tell me I am growing old, 
My locks are thin and gray, 
And many a furrow’s on my cheek— 
Sad tokens of decay! 
Alas! I little thought that time 
Was working thus with me, 
Althongh so plain its deep-made lines 
_ On others I could see. 


They tell me I am growing old, 
My step is now more slow; 
A staff I need to lean upon, 
As tremblingly I go. 
And what was pleasure to me ounce. 
Has lost its power to charm; 
Familiar scenes are growing strange, 
Familiar sounds alarm. 


They tell me I am growing old, 
The light fades from my eye— 

And rarest beauties scarce are seen 
That in my pathway lie; 

And when the sound of music comes— 
Tow dull it strikes the ear! 

No chord ts touched within my breast, 
Ita notes have ceased to cheer. 


They tell me I am growing old, 
Older than most of men; 

For, oh! how few have reached the ago 
Of three-score years and ten! 

Now all the friends of early youth, 
Who shared life’s joys with me, 

Have gone—all gone—and I’m alone, 
‘No more their forms to see. 


SOD LIES? 


They tell me I am growing old— 
I know they tell the truth; 
For long ago has passed away 
The bright Spring time of youth. 
Yet still with pleasure I recall 
Those bright and sunny hours, 
When I could sport in childish lays, 
Or gambol in the bowers. 


They tell me I am growing old. 
Yer, life will soon be o’er; 

Its sun, once bright and radiant, 
Will set to rise no more. 

Then, when my body deep is lain 
Within its grave so cold, 

May I in Heaven forever dwell, 

@ Without becoming old. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Peruars I onght not to have married him; I , That was the beginning of our acquaintance; 
ionot'kuow if I did a wicked thing. 1t seemed ; it was not strange that 1 loved him. 1 felt that 
right tome at first, but my mind was in such a ; the life which he had saved belonged to him, 
tomult/ and I was urged and persuaded beyond ; $ and I gave him the devotion of my whole heart. 
py powers of endurance. ; It was many weeks after when my step mother 

Iwasonly twenty years old. My step-mother : returned—it was too late for her to do anything 
separated me from Robert Grey—I believe she } then, except to ruin my peace! Until winter I 
thought.she was acting for the best. He was} had my forebodings of evil, but then the worst 
poor, and they said not steady in his habits—I ; came. She broke off my engagement, and she 
cdnnot-tell how that might have been—to me he; : hurried me away beyond the reach of the man 
wasallthat was noble.and perfect! It was the § I loved. 
romance of eighteen—it was something more— I am not going to weary you with the details 
di.the freshness of my youth went out with ; of my suffering, It was hard enough to bear, 
that short-lived dream. ’ but I did endure. 

Phad only known Robert a year—it was my : I said I was twenty years old when I became 
year of roses. I had been staying for some time | the wife of Paul Tracy. I must.tell you how 
alone at our country place, and he was visiting: it came about, although there is nothing new 
ouruncle, who lived near. I remember so. well : in the history. 
oar first meeting—he saved my-life. I was an} My step-mother met with reverses in which 
excellent horsewoman, and fond of the exercise ; the whole of our fortune was swept away, It 
os all good. riders, are, There was a horse in; was a terrible blow to her, for she was a proud 
the stables which I had been forbidden to ride, : woman. I think too she grieved on my account, 
snd, for that very reason, girl like, I was quite ; but most of all for her own child May, 
frantic to mount him. ’ My sister was ten years younger than I, loved 

{took the advantage of my step-mother’s ab- } by her mother with that selfish idolatry parents 
tence—ordered out Flash in spite of the remon- 3 are apt to lavish upon an only child; and, for 
strance of the housekeeper and the old groom, } myself, I can truly say that I could not have 
td-away I flew down the road, soon losing } 3 loved her more had she been wholly my sister. 
sight completely of the servant who had been { $ So there we were, a helpless woman and girl, 
sent to follow me. $reared in luxury, and unaccustomed to the 

L never shall forget the feeling of exultation $ slightest. self-denial or exertion, left in poverty 
vithwhich I dashed on. It was my one act of ? with that child upon our hands. I say ours, for, 
open disobedience to my step-mother, and 1} ¢ from the first, I began making plans to assist 
wry mearly paid a heavy penalty. I never ° my step-motber in bringing her up. 
knew. what startled the horse, but. he shied, and’ [ had suffered so much, during the past two 
then flew on like the wind. I had no longer : ¢ years, that the shock of this new misfortune did 
the slightest control over him—all I could do $ $me good. It was like a rush of ice water that 
vas to keep my seat. I do not remember that  deadened, for a tne, the pain I had been en- 
was frightened—I seemed incapable of any * during. 
feeling, only. I was breathless and faint. : I determined to become @ governess. I dare 

We were nearing.a little river—I bad.an in- : { say I formed a great many plans that were 
distinct idea that he was going to plunge into : ‘ foolish and romantic; but I was. none the less 
the water. I remember trying to say a prayer, ; 3 in earnest in my determination to assist those 
tnd after that I have no correct recollection of 3 § dear ones. 
tything, until I found myself seated on the | My step-mother would not. hear of the idea, 
bank, and Robert Grey sprinkling my face; with 3 : I doubt. if she would have been more shocked 
Waler, He had been fishing, and had seen us} had I proposed to beg; and I sat down quite 
*pproach, managed to jurn the horse’s course, ® heart sick when she rejected every plan that I 


wdcanght me as I was falling from the saddle. 3 brought up. is 
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I soon discovered that she had some project ; fearful that I should give way at the last mo. 
of her own. It was not long before it was un- ; ment; but I was perfectly calm to all appear 
folded to me. . ance. I knew she put her arms about my nest 

Paul Tracy was a distant relative of her own, ; with a burst of happy tears, calling me her dear 
whose acquaintance I had made during the past § child, and saying thal I had saved her and little 
year, and who had shown me attentions from :May. I remember putting her quietly away— 
which I shrunk. It seemed a wrong to Robert ; I-eould not help it—at the time it seemed as if 
that any man should even venture to care for ; she were cxulting over my misery. 
mé. Of the rest of that day I have no distinct re. 

‘In our trouble and distress, he came with an } ’ collection. It always appeared to me like « 
offer of his hand for me. Ah! he was very} : painful dream which I shuddered to recall; but 
generous and kind. He deserved something the irrevocable step was taken—they had mate 
better than an unloving wife. 3 me Paul Tracy’s wife. 

My step-mother spoke to me first. I felt as ; I was very ill for weeks after, but I could not 
if she had struck a hot iron against the old; die; and when I rose from my bed, I was able 
wound in my heart. I knew I cried out only, * tovthink and reflect, to take up my life as it had 

“T cannot! I cannot! I will die for you; but been allotted to me. 
not this!” My step-mother and May came to live with 

I need not tell you the persuasions and argu-{ us; but the woman did» not enjoy the content 
ments that followed, but’ they convinced me} which I had bought for her,at a price so ter 
there was only one course possible. If I re-3 rible. She died of a rapid fever, with her last 
fased to marry I should leave my mother in breath confiding her child to our care. My 
despair and ruin my sister’s future. ‘ husband was all devotion to her, and the last 

"So it all came about. I exacted a promise } ‘human words which ever reached her ear was 
front my step-mother that she would tell Mr. {his solemn promise that May should be as his 
Tracy of my love for another; but before my ; own daughter: 
marriage, I discovered that she had only alluded § . He kept his word to the very letter; and, as 
lightly to the matter, as a bit of girlish folly \ } for me, my poor heart turned toward the orphan 
not worth a thought; and then I had not the : with a thrill of love and tenderness, which I 
courage to go to him and tell the truth. : had thought it could never again feel for any 

You see how weak and wicked I was—I do : mortal. 
not intend to attempt any self-exeulpation—I ¢ ’ To give you the details of the first years 

shall write the whole truth, only begging you ‘ < which followed would only be tiresome. Let 
not to judge too harshly of me. Sme go on to the time when another change 

Only 2 month from the day on which my \ broke up the chill monotony of my life. 
step-mother informed me of Mr. Tracy’s pro- § I had been married eight years. My youth 
posal, I became his wife. $ was going from me—I was glad to know it. I 

I do not think that, even after all these years, } thought that perhaps when old age approached, 
FP should have the courage to tell you all that I 3 a sort of peace would descend upon me, so] 
suffered during that time. Had that change ¢ watched the years slip by with a feeling of re 
éome when my grief was fresh, Iam sure that: s § lief. 

I must have died; but I had suffered so long § $ Do not suppose that I intend you to believe 
that suffering had given me a sort of hard, un- } all that time was a season of intense suffering. 
natural strength, such as one has during the had many enjoyments, kind friends, » ples 
delirium of a fever. 3 sant home, wealth, and all the thousand details 

I did think that I should die. Twice Ti ‘ which go’ so far toward making grief easier to 
dreamed of being dressed for my wedding, and \ bear. 
falling dead when they came to lead me out of } } It would have been impossible for any womad 
the room, I iook that as a warning—I was ; to live with my husband without ‘learning to 
impious enough to believe that was the re- {respect and admire him. He was only twelve 
lease God intended for me, and I begged and $ years older than myself, courageous and self- 
prayed that it might come, as all cowards do centered, but gentle and-tender as a woman. 
when life seems too hard to bear. So T ean safely say that I'did my duty asa wife 

The days passed, the morning came, and I; in all respects but one—I had no love to give. 


was married to Paul Tracy. ; : E had ceased to think of the past; Robert Grey’ 
My step-mother came into my room after I name was not allowed a place in my thoughts} 
was dressed. I saw her look anxiously at me, } but notethe less had I done a great wrong wes 
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man, tothe one who, of all the world, loved ; It was not long before I heard my husband's 
ne with entire and unchanging devotion. $-voiee, They were coming through the sbrub- 

Jamy selfishness I never thought if he per- ;  bery, having taken a short path that led from 
qeived the void that lay between my soul and } the fields. 
his.’ He gave no siga; his whole life was the § Out of the thicket he came, and behind 
siadyof my happiness, and I allowed his love § him followed—you know who. It was Robert 
to-fall cold. upon the tomb where I had beried § $ Grey. 
ny heart. It seemed as if the world was passing away. 

Yes, 1 had been married eight years. May ; I grew blind and sick. I had a wild idea of 
vasigrown now, just the age I was when that : springing up and rushing away, but I could 

trouble came upon me. She was as gay: Snot stir. It appeared to me an eternity before 

snd light-hearted as I had been then; surely 3 they reached the steps. I heard my husband's 

she could not have been otherwise, for, during.) voice calling to me. I cannot tell how I man- 
althose’ years, she had never had a wish re- aged to rise. I do not know how I looked, or 
main ungratified, or a pleasure denied her. 3-how I replied to his affectionate greeting. Then 

She was: very much attached to me and my | I heard him say, 
husband, and I have told you what she was to} **Margaret, let me present an old acquaint- 
a8) ;ance to you—Mr. Grey. I met him at the 

Itwas spring. We were settled in the country, ; station, and forced him to come home with 
for the warm months, to the content of the whole } me.” 
household, for we were all greatly attached to : I looked at Robert again. He was very little 
the old place. ; changed—handsomer, more manly. He was 

Mr.Tracy had been absent from home for { speaking to me, and I answered. Something 
several days, and. May and I were quite with-in his composure brought. back my strength. 
out-yisitors,.a thing that pleased me greatly; I stood there to all appearance calm and self- 
for whenever the long summer days began to } ; possessed. 
approach, I felt. most like shrinking from all} ‘This is a very unexpected pleasure,” he 

said. ‘I did not know that you were living 

Wie toward the close of the day of Mr. : near here.” 

Traey’s return... I was sitting out on ihe lawn,; ‘Oh! this is my wife’s favorite place,” my 
and. May had wandered down toward the gates : husband answered. ‘As soon as spring comes, 
inexpectation of his arrival. : she is quite wild to get here. But where is 

Snddenly she came hurrying toward me, ex-{ May?” 
claiming, She came out of the hall, at that moment, 

‘Sister, here comes Matthew with the car- N and I got back in my chair, while the greetings 
riage, Mr. Tracy is walking over from the { and introduction took place. Presently Mr. 
sation; there’s a gentleman with him, Matthew } : Tracy gave me his arm, and we all went into 
says.” ; ‘the house, While he was occupied with Grey, 

Iwas-sorry to hear that—I wanted no stran-3I escaped to my own room. I needed to be 
gers about me then, Never, after my separa- 3.alone, at least for a few moments. 
tion from, my husband, had I felt so pleased at; The first distinct thought which came to my 
the-thought of meeting him. I was so stupid mind was the necessity for self-control, and, 
td out of. spirits, that I quite longed for his ‘ ; after a time, I found strength enough, some- 
kind-protection and numberless plans for my } how, to prepare myself for what lay before me. 
comfort. 31 went to the mirror. I was pale, but I was 

“I wonder who.can be with him,” continued : S always that now. There was no change in my 
May.y “At all events, I shall go to my room, : S face which even familiar eyes would. have ob- 
forranning has put my hair in a frightful state.” : ‘ served. 

Lemilediat her words, for exercise bad.given ; ’ There was a step.in the hall—my husband’s. 
her a beautiful color, and her sunny hair looked $ § God forgive me but I fairly shuddered at the 
brighter ¢nd softer than‘ever; but she took:her} sound. An hour before I had been so quietly 
own way, and, she went into the house,;i é giad at the thought of his. arrival. 
could hear iy ee merrily.as one-onght to; +I hope an unexpected guest, will not dis- 
a eighteen. ; arrange you,” he said, as he entered. ‘‘I had 

T the work, with which I had made! not seen Grey for years, and I insisted, on 
—, eecupied, and passed into the } bringing him home with me. You knew hip 

' < very we'l, did you not?” } 
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“Yes, a long time ago.” felt guilty and wicked, but) I put. the remory 
“And how have you been?” he asked, always } aside. 
anxious about me. | Quite well, I hope.” ; “TI can be a sister to him,” I said. «The, 
“Perfectly so. We locked for you yester- can be no harm in that. Let me have a link 
day.” happiness. Surely, I have suffered enough!” 





“fT feared you would, but I could not get | So, with that insane idea, 1 awaited bis» 


back. NowI am glad of it, for I should have} turn. ‘There must have come a great change 
‘missed Grey.” 3 in my manner and habits; but, if my husband 


If he only had! It seemed such a miserable g observed it, he made no allusion. He nev; 
chance that they should have met. That short 3 was kinder, ‘or more considerate; but never, 


delay had been the means of forcing me out of} even in the first days of our marriage, had | 
_ the peaceful harbor where T had so long rested. shrunk from his affection as I did then. 
Now I was drifting away upon a sea black with Well, Robert Grey came back. 
clouds that surged out of the past. Two merry, pleasant weeks followed. I knov 
“I fancy tea is nearly rendy,” Mr. Tracy ; how wrong all this sounds—I know you an 
said. ‘Will you come down stairs?” despising me; but, during that fortnight, | 
I ‘took his arm, and he led me down into the $ was happy. 
library. Robert Grey was already there. He} I shut my eyes and drifted on, thoughtles, 
stood in the bay-window, talking with my sis- : careless. Robert Grey was very kind to m, 
ter. I saw him glance toward me, hesitate*for : but never once was there nny allusion to th 
an instant; then he approached and began : past, not a word or look that cculd startlem 
talking. I remember thinking with a sort of} into consciousness. 
effort. $ I never asked myself what my own feeling 
He remained two days at the house; then he were. I just lived on from day to day, never 
was obliged to go. But he was to return in a {once questioning what was to come after, or 
fortnight and spend an indefinite time. : show I was’ to take wp my old life again wha 
“Grey hesitates about promising to come} ‘ that sunshine should have passed. 
back,” my husband said, the ‘morning of his $ : It was a fortnight, to-day, after his arrival. 
departure. “Margaret, tell him you consider : I was sitting in the library with my husband 
the thing settled.” 3}. Heé’was writing, and T looking idly out onth 
“We shall certainly expect you,” I snid. lawn, watching the shadows flicker to and {fm 
“Several of May’s young friends are to be } under the chestnut-trees. 
here. I think you will find it pleasant.” There was’ a sound of merry laughter, and 
**Only too pleasant,” he answered, warmly. {several of our young guests came from th 
T had a sort of determination to follow him ; garden and’stood under the trees. Behind th 
into the hall and ask him not to return—beg } rest I saw May and Robert Grey approach. 
him never to cross my path again in this world; 3 Whether it was ‘something in their manner, 
but the old pride and strong will restrained me. $ or some secret intuition, which roused me! 
T would not humble myself in his eyes. cannot tell; but-in that instant I saw what! 
He went away, and, to all seeming, our lives } had never even fora moment fancied or feared: 
fell into the old routine; but in my own there y she loved him. And he?- Ob! I could not at 
was a change so terrible that I could find no $ swer that question! I put my hands before my 
rest. 3 face and cried out. I could not have restrain 
“It was one of Margaret’s nervous weeks,” ; myself, even if the whole world had read my 
my husband and May said, and they drove me $ secret in that moan. 
almost wild with their attentions. 3 “Margaret!” exclaimed my husband. 
I must have been irritable and difficult to! He burried up and caught my hand. I thin 
endure; but they were both patient, till I felt § I pushed him away. 
‘myself ‘such o wretch that I longed to Fush } “Margaret, wake up—you have been drew 
away from their sight forever. ing!” 
At last, without any warning; change came? I roused myself, feeling as if I had recovered 
over me. Guests arrived at thé house. I occu- 3 from a faint. 
pied myself with them—Dnitered into all their} “I am well now,” I said. 
gayeties—I drowned my thoughts, and gave ; “You were dreaming something dreadful,” 
myself no time for solitude! 3 he said. 
I found that I was watching, with a mad “Yes, very terrible!” And I shuddered: 
‘mpatience, for Grey’s arrival. At first Ii “Can you remember it?” 
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“No, I don’t remember.” > Mr. Tracy. 
I slipped out of the room and got up to my ; Grey.” 
chamber. There was no one to see me, no fear; ‘I hope she will not refuse,” he answered, 
of exposure or betrayal, ; hurriedly. ‘‘I know it seems precipitate; but 1 
[did not go down stairs untilevening. Once ; shall be absent for some time. I cannot bear 
or twice my husband came into the room; but ; to go in this suspense.” 
I was lying on the bed, with my eyes closed,’ ‘*Come, Margaret, answer,” said my hus- 
and he did not speak. The last time May fol- ; band, ‘He wants. our little May. Shall we 
lowed him. give her to him?” 
“She is asleep,” I heard her whisper. ; How I did it, heaven only knows; but I turned 
I clenched my hands to keep still. I was so { toward them—I smiled—lI spoke calmly. 
insane that I longed to spring from the bedand} ‘‘Mr. Grey has my full permission, if it will 
drive her out with curses. She had wrecked my } make our child happy.” 
life—it had all been for her. I cannot bear to ; “Oh! the rascal! He is sure of her answer 
reflect upon all the horrible thoughts that were } already.” 
in my mind during those hours. $ Then Robert took my hand. I felt his lips 
At last I dressed myself and went down 3 upon it, and my head began to reel. I saw my 
stairs. I was like a person in a high fever. } husband look at me, his face altered strangely, 
I never remember being so gay. Wedanced,$ ‘Now go and find May,” he said. ‘We will 
snd Iwas the life of the room. I could see : talk to you after.” 
my husband looking anxiously at me. His} He pushed Grey out of the room—the door 
serutiny irritated me. I shuddered every time } closed. There was no possibility of further self- 
May approached me, and, when I saw her restraint. I neither thought nor cared for con- 
dancing with Robert, my head reeled. } cealment. 
It was late before we broke up, and, when § I staggered out of my chair. I must have 
Mr. Tracy came into my room, I exclaimed, 3 looked fearfully, for 1 heard my husband ery, 





“You must.go away; I cannot even epeak 


to-night.” 3 

He attempted some expostulation, evidently 3 
believing me ill,, and fearing to leave me alone; 
but he went away. I locked the door and flung 
myself on the bed, but I never closed my eyes $ 
during all that long, dreary night. 3 

Ithink, for the time, I was quite insane; but $ 
when morning came, I was more myself, I 
managed to make my appearance during the 
forenoon, for our guests were most of them to 
leave the house that day. 

Thad bidden them good-by, and turned into 
the library for a moment's quiet. 

I heard my husband's voice in the hall. He 
was talking to Robert Grey. 

“Come in and ask her yourself,” he said. 
sg is not well; I do not like to disturb 

” 


“Nonsense! Women can always bear such 
news. It will do her good. Come, or I’ll take 
back.my promise.” 

He drew Grey into the room, calling out, 

“Margaret, here is # man come to ask pardon 
td 9 favor. He has committed a theft, and 
tow he wants permission to keep the stolen 
Property,” 

Iwas sitting, in the shadow, my face half 
turned away, I tried to speak. The words ; 
had no connection or meaning. : 

“You do not even ask what it is?” continued * 





in alarm, 

‘*Margaret! Margaret!” 

I did not answer—lI was fighting for breath. 
Again he cried, 

‘‘Margaret! Oh! my God, what is this?” 

He sprang toward me and caught my hands, 
but I pushed him violently away. 

“Let me go, let me go! You may kill me— 
drive me away; but don’t speak to me—don’t 
look at me!” 

All the while I was panting and struggling. 
Then I heard him groan. 

‘*What does this mean? Are you mad, Mar- 
garet?” 

“Yes, mad! Let me go! They broke my 
heart, years ago, and now you are killing me!” 

He sat down perfectly stunned, I could not 
check myself—I was forced to speak. I told 
him my whole story—I kept nothing back. 
Standing before him, I, his wife, acknowledged 
all the wrong I had done him, all the agony 
that was crushing my heart. 

I suppose I fainted at the close. When I 
came to my senses I was in bed in my own 
room. For a time. I could remember nothing 
that had happened. I was thirsty, and called 
impatiently for a drink. My maid handed me 
some water. 

‘‘ How long have I been here?” I asked. 

I had been ill a week. 

For several days after I was very weak, and 
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the opiates they had given me left me in a half- 2 
stupor, which prevented all rational thought. 
I remember seeing my husband frequently in 
the room, and shrinking with a sort of fear, 
although I could assign no reason for it. 

At last I was able to sit up, and when thought 
came back, I: remembered all the events of that 
terrible day. I could see but one course to 
- pursue—I must get away from the house—the 
very sight of me must be hateful to my hus- ; 
band. . Whither to go, or what I should do, 13 
‘eon! not tell; but that he would pardon me : 
was out of the question, and I preferred leaving $ : 
his‘ house to having him the one who told me $ 
that it was necessary I should go. $ 

While I was thinking’he came in. He looked $ 
‘pale and worn, but there was no anger in bis § 
face. 3 

**You are much better,” he said, sitting down $ 
near me. ‘Margaret, are you strong enough $ g 
to listen to me?” 

I bowed my head. 

“You-know what I am going to say. I ee 
leave the words unspoken if I could, but 

**Do not spare me,” I interrupted. ‘TI have 
mo right to expect mercy at your hands. You 3 
have been very kind to keep me in your house 
so long. I will go at once—I am quite able.’”’ 

He forced me gently back into the chair. 

“Your head is still troubled,” “sc said. “You 
know I did not come to say those things.” 

“But you must—it is right—you must do it.” ; 

‘‘Hush, Margaret; listen to-me! You are$ 
my wife—I love you—you have never willfully § 
deceived me. I want to ask you if you think § 
you can bear to go on living with me? There § 
is*no one in the world who would care for you 
as I will. Let us put the past aside; we wills 
go away from here, and perhaps we shall still 3 
find our happiness in one another. Will you 
try, Margaret?” 

I*could not understand. It was not possible 
that any man could love a woman so unsel- 
fishly, that, after wrecking his peace, he could 
take her back to his heart without a word of 
reproach. 

“No, no, you can’t,” I cried; 
away.” 

He held my hands, talking to me so gently 
and kindly, that, for the first time in all those 
dreadfal weeks, I felt the ¢ool tears stream 
down my cheeks. 

He explained to me all his‘plans. May was 
to remain with « relative for some’ months 
while we went to’ Europe—there was no thought 
except for my comfort. All the while it was 
whether I could make up my mind to endure $ 





“T must go 
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life on those terms—not onée an allusion to his 
suffering—no thought of the great Senerosity 
he was showing. 

I cannot tell if you will think this unnatur) 
Few men, perhaps; would be capable of sud 
condact, of such sacrifice: but it was thus thy 
he acted. 

Our: departure was arranged for the earlieg 
moment—the plea of my health was: sufficient 
I saw very little of May. He managed that ig 
‘the same quiet way he arranged all things. 

When the morning came and I bade her fare. 
well, all my old love and tenderness came back 
$—the hard, unnatural feelings which had bea 
Sin my heart were dispelled under her tears, anj 
the blessing I gave was fervent and sincere. 

We stood on tlie deck of the steamer whic 
: was bearing us away from old associations ani 
* home; and when the last line of blue faded 
the distance, I heard my’ husband whisper, 

“The ‘new life has begun; my child, be x 

rest!” 
We ‘staid abroad a year. I cannot tell when 
new peace began to creep over my heart, but 
came at last. Iwas blind no longer. I could 
ee my husband then as he was, as immeasur 
ae superior to any other man I ever met, a 

f he had not belonged to the same order of 

eings. 

Nor was there any reserve or silence between 
. us; we talked freely of ‘all that past, of all that 
we felt and endured then. Never once did bis 
patience fail, his courage falter.’ He upheld m 
; constantly—he taught me to look upon life as 
it really is—he led me out of the darkness inte 
the light. For the first time I learned to us 
aright the faculties God had ‘givén me, and! 
owed it all to him—the tried Christian, and the 
honest man! 

And the year passed—a few months more we 
lingered. It had been an understood thing that 
we were not to go back until I should myself 
announce my entire readiness. 

There came letters from May pining for our 
return—impatient remonstrances from Robert 


- ? 


gaee 


2 Grey, who was eager to grasp the happiness # 


long Gslayed. 

At last I went to my husband, saying only, 

“We will go back. I want to see the June 
roses blossom at home.” 

The roses of my life were in full bloom nov, 
and they would never fade again. 1 knew thet 
I should go on to the crossing of the eternal 
river with them still fragrant in my hands. 

All these things a years ago. 
still content? 

Listen! I hear May's children laughing ot 


Am! 
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on the lawn. I see their happy father bending 
over them and his dear wife, and my heart goes 
out toward them with love and prayers; but my 


THE VOICE OF NATUR 


‘ husband enters, and my whole world shuts inte 
3 this little room. AmI content? If you could 
’ see his face you would be answered. 


E IS THAT OF PRAISE. 


BY ELLEN R. LADD. 


Tas thought has power to elevate from deepest degrada- 
tion, 

And raise the vilest earth-worm up into a nobler station; 

% waft the soul, from realms of night, where ceuntless 
guns are blazing, 

And win the very stones themselves to join in hymns of 
praising. 

Then let the lips so motionless, the heart with fierce fires 
burning, 

And all its wasted, withered bloom to ashes slowly turning, 

Uplooking to the stars, break forth in a sublimest chorus 

For love, that, when life’s hope is dead, Death’s calmness 
can restore us! 


The flowers, outbreathing eestasy, uplift their earnest faces, 

As if their tongues had found a voice with which to utter 
praises; 

The aspen trembles to the breeze, its sense of God reveal- 
ing, 

The breeze thrills like some virgin heart through which 
new light is stealing! 

The voiceless fields are volumes bound in calm and holy 
smiling. 

The very soul of sadness from its load of grief beguiling! 

They lead our steps by flowering paths, whose perfumed 
air hath won us, 

Where, from the Cross of Christ, the Son of Heaven may 
smile upon us! 


The teachings of the hills, their calm and holy influences, 


Have won the languor from our souls—its worldly-wise de- ‘ 


fences 

Have taught our lives to crucify the flesh, whose power is 
weakness, 

And,at the Providence of God, bow down tho soul in meek- 
ness! 

The stagnant world, its human heart from snow and ice 
retrieving, 

In charity the woof of love have wrought into life’s weav- 
ing! 

Then let this song, from humble lips, swell forth in num- 
bers holy, 

For bread to famishing, and wine to fainting souls so lowly! 


The lordly sovereigns of the wood bow low in adoration, 
Their leaves, upreaching, seem to have a Heaven-ward 
aspiration ; 
And, while the soft sonth-wind hath caught and wailed the 
Piteons story, 
How sin hath poured o’er Nature’s locks its frosts ef age 
wt hoary, 
Sinrays, like the smiles of God, breathe His divine 


compassion, 
— the matchless deed of love, that beatific passion! 
in the deep of our despair, to save our souls from 


Us took on Him the weight and curse so heav 
y on us lying! 
Vou. XLIT.—13 


§ The lights of Heaven that span the sky like promises of 

2 pleasure, 

3 Their countless eyes upraise to God, from the unfathomed 

8 azure, 

With holy meekness, gratitude, and praise to the All-know- 
ing, 

From whose eternal throne their rays in gleaming waves 
are flowing. 

The whole vast universe doth lift up spotless hands, 
receiving 

His care, from whom springs forth all life, and all the joy 
of living! 


The intellectual firmament, where wandering stars are 
gleaming, 

Hath caught a brightness from the plains of glory earth- 
ward streaming; 

In pity for the suffering, whose, hold of life was broken, 

Woman, with tenderest sympathy, and charmed words, 
hath spoken; 

And poet-souls outgush, in songs of holy human feeling, 

Their wealth of loving-heartedness, and diamond thoughts 
revealing! 


And where, instead of Cypress boughs, the Orange wreath 
is plaited, 

And trembling hopes‘ of throbbing hearts are fully con- 
summated; 

Where sweet domestic joys abound, and scorn the world’s 
derision, 

The brightness of an earthly home hath won to thoughts 
Elysian, 

Earth never knew sublimer hopes than those of love’s own 

; seeing— 

: They clarify, and glorify the inmost shrine of being! 

Oh! blessed trust in constancy experience hath not 
shaken, 

And, from that sleep of ignorance, oh! may it never 
waken 

To feel that grasp of agony, by man and God forsaken! 
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Thus all the earth, below, above—rivers that flood the 
ocean— 

The stars that scintillate on high—the waves in wild com- 
motion; 

The warbling bird—the bee—the breath of flowers around 
us creeping; 

The dew upon the shimmering grass—sunlight on waters 
sleeping; 

3 The swafing branches of the trees, the green-wood path 
o’ershading— 

The baimy breath of fragrant flowers, the Summer air 
o’erlading— 

With man, when at his best estate, and angels up in 
Heaven, 

Cry honor and praise unto our God! for all His love be 
given. 
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“PAY AS YOU GO.” 


BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 


ac ” Ff . . 
Be Witson,” said a young man to his friend, ; nearly everything I can command to pay of 
oe on I have about equal salaries, and ; the bills this year, and I shall have PA 
spend about equal amounts in th i i ai “ 
> racecars me eed _ with until I obtain my next quarter's salary, 
eth a enh tage - cee just e- off the next three months and 
> -8 eating, you know.” 
parently not a care on your mind; while Iam «Tt will 
: t s i 
always behind-hand, and worried, and fretted, } is sata ack ace seaec hele thoes ree, hs: 
often with not a dollar in my pocket. Ia ' cs i oven if Lal 
extravagant, neither is my "vite yet ape ; see ee a Pe ene 
reason, we never have the Seid pind of Sit : . i ee ee 
our $ it. is a matter of life-long importa 
money. It is all due long before t it, sy or 
«pentose ems mene — yo $ a and your three boys after you. You ca 
sous vs “ e no ing : afford to make even great sacrifices for sucha 
o pay. : oq ave any secret by which you; permanent benefit to you all. Just win over 
anage to get along so well i i j 
pi “oven a neaee - se anced g panty to the project, and I am not a bit 
aaa erat es ‘ eid > rai but that you will succeed. Women are 
, ’ e N i 
me to live very comfortably, and never be te : am at nahin cocaine a 
’ a , i i 
bled by a dun from January to December. It Swill need to ht cele tpl et 
is a very simple, unVaryi ia: i i petici 
sc a n pe oe ne _ oe is these little drops that waste away the 
me de, ates eye e “om ole reservoir. Get Fanny to come and talk 
your income, and you always have sei and ‘hide inet pt eagle 
, 3 their i 
no anxiety; but live on the wrong side, a as; the field will Pegg oo gd yee 
you say, one is always behind-hand and always ; And bidding his Pronto a 
worried. The habit of i S Wi “ vey ae 
tae fold as you go keeps} Wilson ran up the steps of his pleasant home 
any extravagances S whi i i 
otherwise fall into and think ec = iaece ae nn ae on ee 
then, I must confess that I should hardly dew door pt to on mtr ene 
pte the rule as faithfully, if it had not been : entered the hall. The i 
or Mary. It was a lesson she learned fi : sle i ni apes 
MEEES ace exa.toee ne olen ne ee nag the table in five minutes’ time; and 
seniaaenedenete > aig rst : gen e, womanly Gracie helped her little brother 
ik tied ae = pa ee eee on : _ = while mother poured out the fragrant 
, , we run , tea. i 
bills.” We began humbly enough, and lived ; ‘ha to $6 sited pti wom vk! a 8 
; , over by mother and children, 
pretty plain for the first . 
— - in e first quarter, though Mary ? and rehearsed to father, all which he listened 
: — on est meal out of next to nothing $ to, and commented on with as much interest 
aw. “=F 
Ww ut when we once got a quarter’s} if he had not been all day delving in dry old 
salary before-hand, we could live as comfort- } ledgers and day-book d i » ’ 
ably as we desired. The experience was ood $ columns f fi ng i — ei 
for us, as it had taught us to ecsnominn ade ; tinued “ t or rine e epi 
than we should if we had begun by running in ; day. H oe d 7 ee ein “ee rm 
debt. Every man I deal with looks on me as a ; “ hin ee ae 
cash customer, and I am sure to be accomm be as verde, arian eente Sr 
’ o- $ an i 
dated, if it is possible. I do not doubt but it’ > hi oa es ag i 
makes ten per cent. difference in the prices I S by th ' A se Tie a a aa 
Sadek colitis ana dights dellare opens | ; y the p easant lamp-light, he related the cou 
haat ee NF y : 8 versation which had passed with Alfred Lewis 
leotard cats tree 0 o" : The families had been old acquaintances before 
sn trad ot wor ja rentoval to the city, and each took an it 
t in the other’s welf: 
“But how can I get i o wei ating 
> get started? It will take: ‘I wonder,” said Mary, “if Fanny would 
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pees 
not sell her piano. She told me herself she did ; Neddy’s waists out of the plaits from worn-out 
not open it except for company to play, and it 3 shirt-fronts, and finish them, about the neck 
was of no use to her, as the boys had no taste } and sleeves, with a little worked edge, or a 
for music. She never was much of a musician, } plain, narrow ruffle. I have bought nothing 
snd has forgotten the little she did learn when $ but shoes and stockings for him for six months.” 
we were at school together. I would as lief; ‘Well, you are a manager, Mary. I will 
have it for Gracie to learn on as the new one; certainly try to follow your example. I have 
we hoped to get her next birth-day. Fanny’s ; often wondered how you could afford to dress 
instrument is an excellent one, and I know, if; your children so handsomely.” 
she parted with it at all, she would rather I: ‘‘I intend, when Neddy is older, to cut his 
should have it than any one else.” : father’s worn-out clothing into suits of boy’s 
It was decided that John should make the; clothes for him. Only get good patterns, and 
proposition, at least, the next time he met his 3 it is a very easy matter. I used often to help 
friend, and Mary sent an invitation to the 3 my mother about such work. ‘A penny saved, 
Lewises to all come and take tea with her the {is two penco earned,’ she used to say—an old- 
next evening. 3 fashioned proverb quite out of date now-a-days, 
It was a merry little party. The children i but as true as it ever was.” 
were all so full of glee, and Grace managed; And so the friends spent a pleasant evening, 
so excellently to harmonize everything among} imparting and receiving valuable lessons in 
them. The oldest boy was near her own age, ; practical economy, which gave a very different 
and baby Frank wore dresses still. They spent $ coloring to the future comfort and success in 
the evening together in the dining-room, while $ life of one of the parties. Though it was work- 
the elders conversed in the parlor. A good, ing against wind and tide, for the time, Fanny 
cheerful supper is a great help to amiability. Lewis and her husband persevered in their de- 
It puts people on good terms with themselves $ termination to adopt the motto of ‘‘Pay as you 
and alltheir neighbors. Mary’s tact had taugkt : go;” and, before the yeaf was done, the habit 
her that lesson long before; so she never intro-? was well established. Mr. Lewis, too, wag 
daced business until that was fairly over. But ; astonished to find himself the possessor of a 
when they were all comfortably seated by the} handsome surplus, which was deposited, with 
glowing grate—the gentlemen in the arm-chairs, } great satisfaction, in the Savings Bank, though 
and Fanny and herself in the light rockers, ; he had always been well assured that he could 
stitehing away at some light needle-work—then } lay up nothing for a rainy day until his salary 
the momentous questions of ways and means } was much increased. 
were freely discussed, and some very valuable } What an advantage it would be, if all heads 
decisions made on that well-remembered even- $ of families could adopt the same rule of life! 
ing. A bargain was made for the piano, with ’ What a world of harassing care would be re- 
ihe understanding that it might be bought back : moved from the mind of both debtor and credi- 
any time, if they chose—so it did not seem; tor!» How much more independently a man 
like a sacrifice altogether. With economy, they 3 can walk the streets, who feels that his only 
thought, they might live on the sum it brought : debts are those of love and good-will to all 
them for the next three months, without run- $ mankind! It is not only an excellent worldly 
hing up the accustomed ‘‘terrible bills.” Mary 3 maxim, but also a Seriptural injunction, to 
induct her friend into many little mysteries } ‘owe no man anything.” 
of economy she had never thought of before. $ Says Dr. Todd, in his valuable work for 
“That old Valencia plaid of yours, Fanny, 3 students, 
Would make lovely suits for Frank, this winter. ‘All the efforts of denying yourself the luxu- 


. * g : . . 
Make little skirts to button on white waists, $ ries, and ‘even the comforts of life, are light in 
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ml an open jacket like the skirt. I make comparison with the burden of owing.” 
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THE PATRIOT DEAD. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


From all life’s glowing scenes cut off, But, no! ah, no! Since all must travei 
With half its pleasures yet untasted, That solemn path no comrade shares, 
The heart, in its first wild despair, H Oh! happiest he who sinks to rest, 
Is prone to feel such lives are wasted. ‘ Encircled with a nation’s prayera! 





THE SECOND LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROBS.” 


[Batered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the Distrig 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130. 


CHAPTER VI. z loving, or a firmer. What was right she woul 
His secret was his own: it did not make me ; abide by, though it broke her heart. It wy 
doubt him. Whatever relic of a foul deed was : right in her to love this man, chosen by her, 
locked up in that room, it was no deed of his. } from among all men. She would love him ty 
T knew that. $ the end. But she never would marry him whe 
As the days passed, and we drew nearer the ; her duty forbade it. 
end of our journey, the boy’s face saddened, his} For reasons of my own, I had not permitted 
voice lost its clear, cordial ring, he spent hours : Pressley to make known to her my relationship 
now each day in this mysterious chamber. Even; I was not sure how Robert would receive th 
when he gained, which he rarely did, an inter- } brother lost for so many years. I must be cer 
view with. Emmy, the secret weight was on his 3 tain of that first. Yet it was curious how quickly 
mind, I saw; the constant terror of discovery. { the longing for home and affection had grown, 
At night I observed that he took food into the } and strengthened in re, how anxiously I looked 
state-room, sometimes remaining there until : forward to meeting him, wondered if he woull 
morning. When he did, he came out haggard { remember the old times when we were boys! 
and pale: i had not let him sleep. Twice, in} The weather was hardening into mid-winter, 
these days, the strange brutal whine penetrated 3 The creeks and small streams were frozen, ani 
into the cabin, but neither Emmy nor her es- 3 the river each morning had a thin glaze of ies 
cort noticed it. I was as anxious as my boy to } upon it, which quickly disappeared before the 
know this. * * noonday sun. Along the shores, the Virginia 
Yet in proportion as this pain, whatever it: and Ohio hills rose white and solemn, every 
might be, oppressed and shut him in, he grew: pine of their clothing forest sheathed in gli 
more tender and watchful of the poor young S tering ice. The sky was gray, heavy with snor 
girl that loved him; more warm and affection- ; that fell now and then in drifting storms. Hert 
ate in his manly care of me, as though he knew and there, nestled in the hills, we passed a lonely 
himself powerless, through that pain, to give : farm-house that seemed to have gathered into 
us more than this poor show of feeling: as if} its broad, jolly sides and glowing windows, the 
this secret was an iron wall between him and; warmth and comfort which the winter without 
happiness, and love, through which he vainly ; had lost. , 
stretched his hungry hands. $ «We'll have a tough job to get up to Pitts 
As we drew nearer home too, I saw that poor } burg,” the captain said. “This river'll be frozen 
little Emmy’s face began to look care-worn and ; tight two days. See, how the big lumps of ice 
anxious; the chaperone, a shrewd Louisianian, 3 are going slower down stream, to-day. How 
put on more strict guard, having received in- > sever, we'll put on steam and make a pus 
janetions from her father, I presume. If I had : for’t.” 
been in a mood to laugh, I would have been: We did put on steam, puffed and paniel 
amused to see the weariness with which the , through the closing water, breaking sometimes 
woman dragged her heavy limbs rustling in ; the thin ice before us. 
silks about after the girl, droning out unceas-: It was late in the evening when a heavy cloud 


8 


ing maxims on her duty to society, to her posi- } of smoke told us we were nearing Pittsburg 
tion, to her father, to which Emmy listened N ‘“‘Be in about nine,” the capiain said. The fer 
with a smothered smile on her chubby, crimson ; passengers began to prepare for disembarking; 
lips. Duty! The child never would do anything ; women came out of their state-rooms, mufl 

counter to her duty, had not the foolish woman in furs; trunks were piled on the cabin floor; 
sense enough to see that? An honester face : men bustled about making themselves beasts of 


than little Emmy’s I never saw, a sweeter, more % burden for their wives’ bundles. Emmy's chapt 
4 
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tone, who was to part from her as soon as she; ‘‘May God help you, boy!” I said. 
had delivered her over to her father, sat watch- , “I think He will,” he answered, reverently. 
ing her black woman’s preparations with a sub- § ‘I am sincere, if ever man was. I’m trying to 
lime composure. She was so like a faded dahlia, : do right. He knows that. We will go in now. 
that woman. : My fate is calling me.” With a sad attempt at 
“Will you speak to me a moment, uncle $a smile as the low, brutish whine was heard. 
John?” Pressley asked. S$ The boat, with divers convulsive gasps and 
I followed him out on the deck. : throes, rounded to, and slowly drifted up to the 
“You will see my uncle Robert when he’ wharf. A dark, cold night, the steadily falling 
comes for Emmy. You said you wished to snow whitening the air. The far off lights on 
proffer me help. To the very core of my heart : the streets threw but an uncertain gleam on the 
I felt your kindness, but—it is too late.” He $ crowd about the wharf. I went to the deck, 
stopped. 3 and stood among the struggling mass of passen- 
“Boy, this is idle—cowardly,” I said. ‘You ; gers, hackmen, servants, rushing pell-mell off 
shall not give up the great hope of your life as} of the steamer. The levee was thronged with 
Igaveup mine. Let me speak to Robert. He : carriages and omnibuses; apart from the rest, 
is kind, reasonable. Whatever is the bar he ; I noted one carriage of different build appa- 
calls fatal, I can remove it.” : rently from the rest, a private equipage, with 
He read my face wistfully. ‘‘No, I am not : liveried black servants attendant, and blooded 
cowardly. I do not yield for any fancied bar; bays. An old gentleman, tall, spare, but mus- 
of his whim.” Again he paused, wiping the ; cularly made, descended and came slowly down 
clammy drops from his face, his eye wandering ; the wharf. I caught a glimpse of his face be- 
uncertainly. ’ neath his broad planter’s hat. A strangely be- 


s 
8 


“Pressley—tell me what your painis? I am $ nign countenance, but as markedly firm, with a 
nearer to you than you think; secret, cautious. ; certain high pride lining the compressed lips; 
I do not ask for idle curiosity. Let me help } white hair thrown off of a broad, sallow fore- 
you.” ; head; singularly black eyebrows, and eyes of 

“You cannot. I dare not speak, or I would, ; gleaming steel-gray. I knew the Lashley marks: 
toyou. I thought once I would win that woman } it was my brother Robert. 
if all earth or hell opposed me. We need each $ He made his way through the crowd and went 
other: together, we should be wiser, better, : into the boat, almost touching me as he passed. 
purer. It is too late now. God has laid an- : The passengers were nearly gone now, so hur- 
other duty on me, bidden me take it up as the { riedly had they dispersed, the hackney coaches 
work of life. I will take it up,” looking dreamily ; were leaving the levee. I waited but a few mo- 
out into the drifting snow-flakes as he spoke. ‘ ments, yet that was long enough for an almost 

“Forever?” : : absolute silence to succeed the bustle and con- 

“Tt may not last long. God forgive me for } fusion. Only Robert’s carriage remained and 
thinking of that. While it does last, I will be : one other, a closely-covered car, to whose driver 
true to it. There is none other so near to me.” : I had seen Pressley speak. The clerk stood at 

“Does Emmy know of this?” ‘ 3 the boat superintending the unlading of some 

A twinge of pain crossed his face. ‘I dare ‘freight. Otherwise there was a profound quiet. 
tt tell her. That is hardest of all. She will ; I looked up; the sullen snow-clouds hung heavy ; 
doubt me, think me false, unfaithful.” The $a pale moon swung like a portentous beacon low 
boy turned away to hide his face from me. : over the water. It seemed a fitting night for 

“There is no deception here, Pressley? You; the gathered deeds of years to approach their 
ree balk yourself with fancied duty?” He 3 unfolding, for the long buried mystery and 

me—not a boy—a pale, stern man. scrime to be unraveled. Yet I was hopeful. 

“I wrong every better impulse of my nature; Behind the clouds and the storm was the all- 
vhen I do this thing. I make life barren, mean, 3 embracing spirit of God that held the world. 
forme and—her. I render her years as miser- : It held me as well, poor Pressley and his secret, 
ttle as my own. Would I do this for ‘fancied ‘that brave-hearted girl, and surely—surely, if 
duty? Say nothing to her father on my behalf. ’ there were justice and truth, it held her, whom 
I will Speak to him to-night, tell him I know ; the world had driven out like Cain, and whom 
a of his fatal bar, that I hold her love : I came to save. I turned, and slowly ascended 

¢ hope of it as the one light of my life. the steps to the cabin. It was deserted. En- 
Tam a free man again, when my hands} tering my own room, I perceived three figures 
We untied, I will make it my own.” standing together at the desk: I saw them by 
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the dim light of a lamp swung in the lower; must make me feel I am at home again, you 


eabin. 


Pressley. The young girl clung to her lover's $ 
arm, and her father did not interfere to part 3 don’t doubt me, uncle John. 
them, but stood sett sorrowfully regarding } my welcome is to you. 


them. 

‘*Whatever blame is to fall on us, father,” 
she said, “‘let it come on me. Pressley has told 
you our meeting was accidental.” 

*“T would to God,” he said, ‘‘you never had 
met, my children!” 

“If we were together more than was in ac- ; 
cordance with your command,” she continued, : 
‘it was my fault as well as Pressley’s. If it: 
hurts you that in this time we have learned to $ 
know each other better, to cling closer together, ° 
it need pain you no longer. Because he told 
me that he cared for me did not increase my } 
love for him. It was there before.” 

I saw my boy smile at this, and look down} 
passionately into her eyes. But he was silent. 
What defence he had to make was made: now, 
back to his strange and loathsome duty. He 
dared not plead his cause. 

“Come, Emmy.” How deep and cordial 
Robert’s tones were—heart-warm from a long- $ 
loving life! ‘You are silly children—that is; 
all. God knows, if I could, I would make you 3 
happy your own way. Pressley’s sorrow hurts 
me as much as yours. But it never can be— 
never, child. Think of that and so grow used 
to it. In time it will cease to pain.” 

Pressley’s face paled indignantly. 
not think it, uncle Robert. It shall be. 


“T will 


Some § 


They were Robert, his daughter, and } know.” 


‘*Even that I cannot promise,” he said. “Yo 
You know wha 
But if I am not able ty 
$come, do not blame me. I am no longer my 
t owe master,” with a glance at the state-roop 
’ door—a strange glance: of pity, disgust, an 
3 utter weariness. 
3 “I know. May God help you, boy, to by 
$ patient with your work!” 
: “T need help.” He wrung my hand, and] 
$ ® left him. Left him standing alone there in the 
; darkening cabin, a young man, love and hop 
: ’ wrenched from him, left solitary there to grap 
$ ple with some fate, inflexible, secret, cruel. 
: Going out into the night again, I found the 
: ’ silence deeper than before. Business was ove 
} for the night, the wharf was deserted, a gray, 
? silent darkness had fallen on river and city. 
; Close by the river was the covered car waiting, 
: Leaving the boat, I slowly ascended the steep 
; wharf, but at the entrance to one of the narroy 
‘streets paused to look back. The boat swung 
‘ uneasily to and fro. I fancied it knew it held 
; some foul load, and panted to disgorgeit. A 
cold, lonesome night. Two figures came slowly 
: down the steps and stood on the boat-edge. | 
knew Pressley’s muscular figure: but what was 
° that shadow at his side? It tottered, would 
$ have fallen, but that he supported it by his arm 
A horrible, vague shape, that might have been 
; bestial or human, but that from out of its wrap- 
pings, there was a great skinny, bony arm ér- 


time, not far from now. If I were free, I would § tended, covered with hair ‘even to the claws 
hold my fate in my own hands, and Emmy : Clutching: always clutching: the same unceas 
should be mine. She shall be. Look up, Emmy. < ing motion. They came forward. Pressley 
My dear little wife, good-by.” Sreached the bank, and held out his hand 
She lifted her tearful little face to his and he ; assist it. But the instant its foot touched the 
kissed it, then turned away. 3 ground, I heard, close at my side, a sound that 
‘‘Pressley!” said Robert—‘stop. Give me; curdled my blood. Only a low, awful sigh, 
your hand, boy, as ever before. I do not blame of some one stifling to death, an audible breath 
your ardor. It is not easy to submit to an irre- 3 forming itself into words. ‘John Lashley, 
vocable fate at your age. But do not forget in ? help! help!” 
your yee that you are very dear to me—my 
son always.” ; 
The young man’s face flushed as he gave his : 
hand. No truer men ever joined hands than ; 
they. 
I drew back into my own room as Robert and ; at The Oaks. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I DETERMINED not to make myself known? 
’ Robert until I came to his home, my old home, 
At the hotel, next day, I sat neat 
his daughter passed slowly down the cabin, and $ him at dinner, and was amused at the deferenet 


went to the deck to land. A moment after, I 3 ; paid to the rich Virginian, and his besutifal 
heard the clatter of their horses’ feet on the ; daughter. For Emmy was beautiful. Out of her 
stones of the levee. N S sober gray traveling dress, attired as becam 

Pressley stood gazing vacantly down in the § Sher fresh youth in delicate rose-color oF white, 
water. ‘Good-by, boy,” I said, touching his ; N she bloomed into as radiant a little blossom * 
shoulder. “Come and see me to-morrow. You ‘ ever gladdened God’s green earth. Robert ## 
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of her; she was his only child, you see, : But if there was help in the world, I would find 
ruled him with a very gentle hand. Sit. I waited for two days: giving them time to 
As I said, I remained in the same hotel with 3 S reach home, making no effort to find my boy. 
them for several days, learning in that time, § ’ What could I do for him now? Then I followed 
very thoroughly, into what manner of man time N Robert. 
had moulded my brother. Under all the genial 3 $ Winter had now set in heavily. The air was 
kindness, the cordiality of his nature, there was 3 bitingly cold; the snow on hills and road, deep, 
the old Lashley pride of birth, pride in the $ crusted over with a glaze of ice; the rivers were 
purity of blood. Not mean vanity of station. ‘ frozen, immovable; through the pine-clad gorges 
Ido not mean oo but re a that no drop : . ~ —— the os drearily; the 
in his veins should claim kindred with vicious § sky had faded into a New England blue. Find- 
or mean sources. This accounted for his reso- : ing it impossible to reach my destination by 
jute refusal to give his daughter to Pressley. ¥} ~_— now, I tage sig a country by land 
gawthe bar. Nor could I censure him deeply. }to the county where the Oaks lay. It was 
§o black a crime would stain any man’s birth, : several days before I reached it, coming, near 
if it had been committed. If it had been com- the close of a bleak, snowy day, to the little 
mitted? That was my errand to prove true or inn on the border of the estate. Stopping there 
false. st leave my horse, I buttoned my great-coat 
First, I must know my brother, follow him to ; tighter about me, and started on foot to the 
his home. Only there, I thought, would I find ; house. Robert had added farm after farm, hill 
traces of Esther. S after hill,.to the old place, yet every inch of 
A week nearly passed before Robert and; the ground was familiar to me. My old heart 
Emmy left the city for Virginia. ; throbbed and beat as I thought it never could 
In that time, Pressley never came near them again, passing along the beaten path which I 
or me. I was chagrined, disappointed. What had helped to make, with my boy’s feet, fifty 
could this duty be which forbade his seeking g years ago. It was a pleasant winter evening, 
even a look from the lady of his love? I could S cold but clear, the snow glittering rose on the 
forgive his neglect, but I could not forgive the $ ; hill-tops far off, pale gray shadows gathering 
pale face of the little girl, who cast such anxious ; thicker in the valleys and forests. I felt as if 
glances through the halls as she passed through $ : I were coming home. No house was in sight; 
them every day. He was sincere in his love for { the old mansion lay in the center of an un- 
her, earnest, I knew, as few men can be. What ; broken sweep of mountain and farm land; no 
did it mean? Whatever duty this was, it must $ living thing crossed my path, save now and 
be one that he felt to be an eternal barrier be- $ then a farm-boy, driving a herd of fat, sleepy 
tween them, and so deemed it kindest to him- : cattle, or a bird chirping like a cricket out of 
self and her to part at once. Even Col. Lashley, : the bare bushes. My path ran sometimes down 
as they called Robert, I saw was surprised at : by the creek; there was the very rock where 
his non-appearance. The morning they started, $ : $ Esther fell into the water, and Robert and I 
I overheard him say, as he lifted Emmy into $ 3 S pulled her out; forgetting, for a moment, all 
the carriage, ‘I thought Pressley would have $ that had passed, I almost laughed to think how 
been here. to bid us good-by. There could be} $ Bob stole into the house to bring her dry 
no objection to that.”” She made no reply, shut 3 3 § clothes, and was caught in the act. She wasa 
her eyes for a moment, as if to keep back the $ chubby little girl then. There were the very 
hot tears, then opened them brighter than ever. § holes in the creek where we used to wade after 
She did not doubt my boy: would not doubt him 3 ; S crawfish, having our toes bitten at every turn; 
if he never came. % there was ‘Devil's Hollow,” where Bob caught 
As the carriage drove away, I turned into the $ the big bass. I wondered if he ever thought of 
hotel: under the balcony, among the crowd, T S these things now. That wood of cedars and 
eaught sight of a man wrapped in a cloak, fol- $ forest trees used to be alive with squirrels: it 
lowing the oggriage intently with his eyes—hun- { was 80 still. I could see their swift black 
ety, impatient eyes. It was Pressley Lashley. } 3 } shadows disappearing up the trunks as my 
Idid not accost him, nor follow when he went \ steps crackled on the snow. It was strange 
hastily down the street. He had left his evil} how young these remembered trifles made me 
fate behind him, for a moment, to look on her— feel: how the future seemed brighter, cheerier, 
bis last look, it might be. Something in his} my hope certain. I believed if I could find a 


face said, ‘Never—never.” I did not follow} home again in these bills, knowing her content 


him; having no help in my hands for him now. bend safe, I could forget age, aches, pain, go 
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hunting and fishing, like a boy. I was coming , ; forgot him. Bin dead these fifty years.” ff, 
near the dwelling house now; passed here a : stopped, ruminating; a sudden thought striking 
barn, there a sheep-fold. The whole estate bore $ him at last. ‘Massa!’ rising and Standing be. 
evidence of plenty, comfort, hospitality; the car- ; fore me, ‘‘who’s you bin, ef I mout ask? Da 
riage roads were broad, well-worn; the heart of } wasn’t but tree boys knowed ’bout Pipe, dat 
the place, like that of its owner, was warm and ’ was me, and Massa John, an Massa Bob,” 
genial. I did not turn my eyes once to the nar- ; I did not answer. He fixed his hand trem. 
row path leading to the Home. I could not? y bling on my arm, peering with his purblind 
There was a narrow stream that passed § S eyes into my face. 
through the garden, and joined the creek just} ‘‘ Mars! tell ole Scip. Who's you bin?” Trag. 
as it entered the amphitheatre of hills wherein $ Sing with his hand the mark of an old sear op 
the mansion house lay. I have told you the} my forehead. ‘It’s de Laghley white hair and 
Oaks was shut in as by walls of mountains. A ‘black eye-brow! And de mark where Mary 
light wooden hand-bridge crossed the stream at Clayton cut him wid de knife!” His staring, 
this place; standing on it, I saw the house for $ terrified eyes asked the question. 
the first time. It was altered: if it had stood; ‘Yes, Seip. John Lashley!” 
there, grim, stony gray with moss as before, I : His action was characteristic. He drew back 
think it would have seemed like a gloomy {a step, his eyes yet more wide open. ‘‘Mebbe 
prophet of my fate. But Robert had enlarged, } um’s ghost “ 
beautified it. It had a noble, heartsome look ; I took the poor, old skinny hand in mine and 
now, as its broad windows caught the glow of : squeezed it with a grip no ghost was equal to, 
the sinking sun; and the warm smoke curling’ ‘‘Gor-a-mighty! dat’s Mars’ Jobn all ober!” 
from its many chimneys glowed purple over- } shouting out some unintelligible yells as he 
head. It was a home: wide, warm, open to the ; shuffied to the house, stopping now and then 
beggar as the rich man: like the hand of its$to hurry me on, divided between the desire to 
owner. The very sight of it weleomed me. usher in the dead alive, and to be first to com- 
I stopped, leaning over the little hand rail municate the tidings. 
of the bridge; the stream was frozen, but the } I lingered on the field of snow outside. | 
creek was yet open in dark great holes. Near * trembled, I am not ashamed to confess; hesi- 
one of these an old negro was perched on a; : tated to meet the brother my very soul thirsted 
stump fastening a leather collar on the neck of : S to claim. 
a yellow dog. The old man’s hair was gray as : The broad windows of the dining-room opened 
my own; his limbs, feeble, tottering; but there } on to the lawn; there was a ruddy glow of light 
was something in the blink of the eye I knew. { within. I saw the old negro rush in withs 
Dressed in broad cloth too, with a silver watch: } wild shriek. There was a moment’s confusion 
an old family servant, evidently. inside, then the window was flung open, and 
An odd fancy seized me. I went down to the : ; Robert, his old face pale, his lips trembling, 
bank, and, standing near him, spoke, ‘ stood in it, looking toward me, doubtfully. 
“A good dog, uncle?” I threw off my hat. ‘Bob, old boy!” I said, 
“Berry good, massa,” touching his cap; ‘‘for } in the words I had been used to call him. 
setter, not got um’s like in dese parts.” “John! For God’s sake, Emmy, come here! 
‘Yours, uncle Scip?” Why, John!” And, like Joseph, the old man 
He looked up when I named him. ‘Es, literally fell on his brother’s neck and wept. | 
massa. Was Mas’ Pressley’s, but um gib him A moment after, I found myself pushed down 
to ole Scip. You ’quaint wid Massa Pressley, ; } into his great chair-before the fire; his shaking 
sah?” ; ‘ hands untying my comforter that the heat 
“Yes. He’s well now, would be glad to see} might reach my breast; little Emmy, half 
you, too,” anticipating his question. ‘ laughing, and half-crying, chafing my old 
He touched his hat again with a broad grin } N hands; the door filled with curious, grinning 
of delight. > black faces; and old Scip, who could do no- 
“Can that dog fish, uncle?” ; thing better, hoisting my feet up on a footstool. 
“Fish! Lor gorry, what does mas’ mean? § $ They seemed to feel as if all the affection and 
‘Neber knew a dog fish in um’s natural life.” |} home-warmth, which my life had wanted for 
“Never? I knew one once. He caught cat- : forty years, must be crowded into it now. 
fish with his fore-paws. In that hole yonder: ‘God bless you, John Lashley!” cried my 
by the bridge.” ; brother, ‘you have come home at last. Never 
“Lor a massy, dats Pipe! So um did; I done § to leave it again. Never!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 3 Sitting, therefore, with Robert in the clear 
Assiout, frosty winter’s morning. The pale morning, with the great home-fire making a 
gray sunlight flashed back from the snowy hills, $ { splendor through the room, I determined te 
the great forests glittering in ice, even the eaves ; : ‘drag the old secret out, let it cost what pain it 
of the old mansion fringed with rainbow-hued $ would. It was not hidden deep; what thought 
icicles. A sharp, gusty wind careering as it 3 Sof our daily life was there that it did not’un- 
pleased through mountain and defile, shouting } s derlie? 
Yaad cought the echo of a thousand happy ; “I told you, John,” Robert said, twitching 
homes. The library fire burned boisterously 3 his gray beard uneasily, “‘of how pained and 
on the andirons—a wood fire it was—great logs § $ anxious I am about Pressley? I never fitted 
of glowing, angry pine, throwing out red- hot; the boy for self-support, always meant him to 
sparks far into the cool morning air, until it 3 share the estate at my death, to live with me 
too grew warm and high-tempered. It was a$ {until then. But this whim of his and Emmy’s 
cory home-room, that library; with crimson : S has put a stop to that. I cannot recall him to 
carpet and crimsoner chairs gathered snugly § $ the house.” 
about the broad hearth; the clear winter land- § ‘“‘Not such an unreasonable whim, Robert, 
scape outside of the windows; the walls lined; s after all! You might have averted it. It seems 
with books in dark, rich bindings. I don’t: 3 to me you are most to blame for bringing them 
know if Robert penetrated much farther into $ together.” 
their mysteries than a certain shelf of works; ‘‘Pish! I never thought of such nonsense! 
on Democracy; and as for Emmy, she knew Why, John, they are mere children—a boy and 
nore of the arts of pickling and preserving $ girl.”” He rose and began to pace the floor im- 
than of any art or science; but the books were : patiently. 
there, at any rate, and the room was called the: You love Pressley?” I said. ‘He is an 
library, and a very snug cozery it was, as I said. $ honorable boy?” 
Robert had forced me to keep his own chair i in § $ As though he were my son. He is honor- 
the warmest corner, and now sat opposite to $ Sable. A thorough scion of the old Lashley 














enn 


me, his old face glowing; watching mine as if) stock. Not one drop of his father’s blood in 
he feared I would vanish out of his sight, rub- his veins.” 
bing his hands occasionally. «‘What is your bar then?” 

“Mars’ Bob look twenty years younger dis} He faced me abruptly. ‘‘Can you ask? Could 


” 


day,” mumbled old Scip, who had made a hun- ; I give my child to a man whose mother—— 
dred excuses to come in and out of the room; I stood up. The floor reeled beneath me. 
all the morning. ‘Robert Lashley, do you believe that lie? You? 


“I do feel, John, as if you had given me a Esther lives as pure to-day from crime as the 


@ new lease of life. I have had hard troubles } day when she first kissed my lips; or dying, 


lately, one way or another. I feel as if I were 3 died pure: wronged as any saint from heaven!” 
going back to be a boy again since you came. He did not answer for a moment, took my 
You will stay now, quietly. .Life has been; hand and held it in his, spoke in a low, smoth- 
rougher with you than me, old fellow! It is$ered tone. ‘Forgive me. I did not know you 
my work to make it more cheerful now.” S felt it yet. John—of all of us, it came hardest 
The night long we had talked over all that $ on you.” 
had befallen us. Not touching on the black} I left him and went to the window. I was 
thadow that lay under all. But we must come choking. She was mine, my Esther. I would 
to it at last. There was a sudden pause in defend her against the world. What if we never 
tery story, a something darkly understood, $ met in this life? There was another; there our 
omitted, a knowledge hinted at only by an ab-? : 3 fates were one. God would not forever cruelly 
mupt silence. Sometimes we had halted as if! part those who loved as we had done. 
the pervading memory would not be kept down: «You believe it?” I said, turning. 
thrust its fierce face between us. But—I was < s “JI wish, John, I could doubt. But it was 
growing old and nervous, fanciful as a woman— damning proof. Sit down. You have heard 
Thad put it aside with the dull presentiment $ S the outlines of the story. Let me tell you all I 
that T woutd talk only of my hope in daylight, \ know.” 
tnd that so it should be fulfilled; that if this § “No, I seek to know no more. I have heard 
old buried crime was brought into fresh light, 3 this, Robert. That the girl, tortured by the 
its foulness would disappear, and the truth ; 3 ‘foul beast who called her wife, fell into a slow 
Would be found. { morbid gloom akin to madness. That ten years 
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after their marriage, he took her and her child 3 saved her only by a quibble of the many Evey 
to a little inland town in Pennsylvania; that 3 3 that might have had no effeet, but for her Youth 
there she murdered him; that she was tried for and magnificent beauty.” 
the murder, and acquitted only for the want of ; ‘*Was she so beautiful then?” 
gome technical evidence. That she wandered} ‘No richness of form or color; but the ran 
about the country, seeking shelter and finding : chiseling of high, fierce passion. She stood 
none, until at last she died. Is that the story?” 3 like a pale statue, facing her accusers, her dark 
**I do not know if she died,’”’ he said, his 3 eyes full of the pain smothered down for years, 
head bent looking gloomily in the fire. ‘‘I took 3; her crimson lips immovable, the whole teng 
the child from her before the trial. I told her $ s rigid figure, waiting face, breathing one ide. 
I would rear him as my own son, that the story 5 a longing for rest. I heard a bystander say 
should never reach his ear. It never has. He} * Eve might have looked so when the curse fel] 
was an infant then. In this country district } on her, looking for the promised death.” 
news travels slowly. But few persons ever ; This was my poor bonny Esther of whom 
heard the tale, and they would keep it secret § spoke, the lame, little girl, whom they had tor. 
for my sake and his. Pressley is much be-$tured for ten long years, and ther driven out, 
loved ——”’ $ homeless, despised. 
“But she—Esther?” When he went out to bring the papers, I stood 
“She disappeared a year after the trial. * motionless, watching the broad field of snoy, 
Twice before that time she came at night to § unconscious of what I looked on. There wa 
see her boy, stealing up, unseen, to his cradle, $ a wide stretch of woods at the end of the lawn. 
crying and praying over him. It hurt her tos $The trees were bare, but the undergrowth of 
give him up. He was her only hold on life or} 3 bushes was thick. As I stood there, a dark 
love, poor thing! After that I never saw or $ figure moved repeatedly through them, beckon 
heard of her more. Long years after, indeed, : ing eagerly to the house. I gave no thought to 
when Pressley was a boy of twelve, he told me the matter, my brain was heavy with pain, yet 
of an old ragged woman, who beset him in his }I remembered it as one does a surface trifle 
walks to school, and sometimes would kiss his $ ; finding afterward its meaning. 
hands, even his shoes. The boy was frightened, } : ‘These are the papers, John,” he said, er 
and drove her off thinking her mad. I have}tering. ‘‘They need no explanation. Lay then 
thought at times it might have been his mother.” } aside until to-morrow. Give us one day of 
I did not reply. If it had been told of a : cheerful pleasure.” 
stranger, this awful tale of sorrow would have: ‘No. When she is saved, it will be time fer 
closed my lips, made my heart sick. The $ sleasure and cheerfulness for me. I will goto 
woman, cast off by God and man, stealing to’ my chamber. I would rather be alone wheal 
her boy to kiss his shoes—kicked aside as a % read them.” 
beggar! And she my Esther! **As you will, John.” 
There was a long silence. ‘You did not I left him, and shut myself up in my om 
know my errand to the North, Robert?” m. The papers were old, yellow, and the 
“No. I thought you came to me—home.” iat faded. But the story was clear enough. | 
“I thought you had. forgotten me. I was sat down by the fire holding the musty she 
unjust. I came to find her—Esther. To save} before me. There are times when the pain of 
the remnant of her days, if I could, from want Si fe stings us to sudden passionate outcry against 
and shame. To prove her innocence!” } Go d, to a summoning of fate, heaven, and hell 
“I hope, under God, you may succeed, but—” ; to answer why these things are. One of thos 
“I know your doubts., You have the proofs } : fierce moments came upon me now. The room 
against her! Let me have them. Let me see . sat in, the house, were but the type and out 
all that can be brought to prove her guilt! I growth of a full beneficent life—my brother's. 
will find in it some clue to her innocence!” : We had been boys together, nursed on the samt 
‘“*T have tried to do that.” ‘ mother’s knee; this was his fate; and mine? I 
** You never loved her, Robert.” held its record of withered strength in this 
Again the pitying grasp of the hand. ‘It mouldy paper—not of mine alone, but of a 
was a foul wrong, yours, brother.” : < other, as much purer and truer than mine 9s 
“Let that be, Robert. The past is past— $ $ woman is nearer God than man. Why had 
dead. Let me see these proofs.” $ these things been? My soul rose up passion 
‘*I have only the record of the trial. That is $ ‘ate and fierce, demanding answer. I was 
eneugh. She had the ablest counsel, but they $ ‘believer; a doubter always, or rather coldly 
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MEMENTOS.—A NAME. 

g all thought of God, and His provi- » had these things been? Of what use had it 
dence. If I could see in the strangely working § been to her soul or mine thus to be tormented? 
events of my life any end of blessing, any over- } Was the question ever answered? Time will 

roling Hand of good, now with my whole being } 3 show. 

I would have bowed down and rendered my } The papers were one or two lawyers’ docu- 
eternal allegiance. Was there any? Few men $ ments, notes of the trial, and a couple of news- 
sacrifice the highest hunger of their nature to $ $ papers published in the county town, containing 
any earthly good; infinite truth, infinite love 3 all the evidence and some of the speeches for 
only can satisfy them. My soul cried out for {the defence. Robert had spoken truly; she 
the lost love of my youth, the purpose of my $ : 3 had been given every advantage of counsel. I 
life was to atone to her for the years gone; yet} read over the whole without comprehending it 
deeper than this was the eternal hunger—for $ the first time; my eyes glazed, my head throb- 
s God, a something all-powerful, all-holy, on} bing. Then, ashamed of my want of manhood, 
which she and I could lie down and rest for- I took them again, and quietly compressed my 
ever. That hunger never left me. Latent all 3 thought, resolved myself into a cold critic, and 
my life long it sprang up now, making me—a judged of them dispassionately. I will give 
man. Yet now, at this moment, it was but a; you the simple facts divested of legal techni- 
maddening doubt. The paper shook in my 3 calities. 

trembling hand; it trembled with rage. Why § (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MEMENTOS. 
BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Upon that slender bush that grows 
Above his lowly tomb. 


Disturs them not, disturb them not, 
Oh! pass in silence by, 
Ye who would desecrate the spot 


inseietiiiih it Comemeres Viol The hand that penned those letters there, 


Tied neatly ’round with red, 
Lies mouldering, with its comrade, where 
War’s fearful havoc spread. 


They’re valueless in other eyes, 
But dearer far to me 

Than all the glittering wealth that lies 
Beneath the sounding sea. 


That little ring, half-hidden there, 
Those faded flowers beneath, 

A cherished cousin used to wear, 
Whose voice is hushed in death. 


And here I stumble o’er a case, 
Beneath this wealth of flowers, 

And view, with pensive thought, a face 
I loved in other hours. 


But, lay them one by one away, 
And let the curtain fall— 
My heart is full of grief to-day, 
“I cannot view them all. 


This lock of hair, unfolded now, 
These scented notes beside, 

I cut from off my father’s brow 
The day he calmly. died. 


And this—this pale, half-withered rose 
Came forth to early bloom, 


Though valueless in other eyes, 
They’re dearer far to me 

Than all the glittering wealth that lies 
Beneath the foaming sea. 
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BY MBS. SARAH 8. SOCWELL. 


It brings to me again a low, sweet voice, 
Whose lightest tone my spirit ever thrilled 
With passionate tenderness, and by whose power 
The storms of evil in my heart were stilled. 


Sprax it not lightly! ’tis a holy name 
To me—for in my inmost heart ’tis shrined— 
An altar round which pleasant memories cling, 
And garlands gay of hope and love are twined. 


Oh! she was pure and meek, who bore that name, 
Too fair and frail for this earth’s grief and gloom! 
And, mournfally, with sorrow-burdened hearts, 
We laid our darling in the silent tomb. 


That simple name hath, o’er this wayward heart, 
A thrilling power, a strange and magic sway, 
Linked with all holy thoughts, sublime and high, 

A beacon star on life’s lone pilgrim ways 


Oh! breathe it softly! for it bringeth back, 
Befors my spirit’s vision, a fair face, 

With clear, soft, loving eyes, and happy smile— 
A gentle one, all tenderness and grace. 


And all that’s left to me is that sweet name, 
Shrined in my heart, and fondly cherished there; 
Then speak it softly, gently, tenderly— 
For I have breathed it as I would a prayer! 
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BY ELLA BRBODMAN. 


On a pleasant summer afternoon, a political : ? riority, arising from the mere accident of birth, 
meeting was in the full tide of successful opera- 3 was unfavorable to republican institutions. Our 
tion in a flourishing county town, where the § $ favored land opened her arms wide to the poor 
large ball-room of the one hotel was used for a 3 3 and unfortunate of every class; and all that they 
variety of purposes. It was now June, and the 3 had to do was to go in and win. 
evergreen-wreaths of the last Christmas-tide: Here some of his audience looked as though 
had not been removed from the walls; and amid : they considered this an express invitation to 
the sprays of hemlock were stuck faded ‘arti- : take whatever plate and valuables they could 
ficials,” the models of which must have owed $ slay their hands on, and had serious thoughts 
their origin to the imagination of some unfor- 3 : of obliging him. 
tunate who had never seen a rose. These } 3 ‘There is to me,” continued the speaker, 
tawdry trimmings, in the clear light of the; : enthusiastically, ‘no more beautiful sight than 
June sunshine, faded and drooped beside the ; ; that of a young man struggling manfully against inh 
flickering branches of virgin green that the the adverse circumstances of birth and fortune, his ¢ 
breeze waved against the windows; and the ; sand slowly but surely winning for himself s he | 
strong odor of pipes and bad tobacco was still : place among his peers. I watch his course as 


tiful 
less in keeping with the quiet beauty of the 3 I do that of a star in the heavens.” 


season. ; ‘*How benevolent!” was the universal idea: a 
But the town “sovereigns,” who one and all : ‘*Look here!” whispered one man to another, T 
felt rich in the power of their individual votes, } triumphantly, ‘do you call that ‘stuck up? pre 
were not to be influenced or disturbed by any : Thought you said Judge Carters held his head ir 
of these considerations. The more insignificant $ too high even to see where he was goin’?” ters 
that people are, the more they delight in being $ ‘‘Well,”’ rejoined the other, mildly, “seems her 
told of their importance; and the hard-looking } like I was mistaken, arter all. How he doa atte 
set now assembled in Tom Myers’ ball-room § talk, to be sure!” tha 
were haying their ears tickled in the highest{ ‘‘Right stuff there,” said Tom Myers, the oxi 
degree. A comfortable expression of satisfac- ; hotel proprietor, regarding the aristocratic- ie 
tion, as though they were for once receiving ; looking speaker as though he had had a preity pre 
their just dues, sat upon each face; and fre- $ important share in the making of him. “Free pos 
quent applause interrupted the speaker. 3 and open-hearted, now, as if he didn’t owns 700 
He was a fine, soldierly-looking man, in the } cent in the world! Fact is, we must send the lik 
prime of life; and the glance of his eye and the $ judge to Congress.” the 
curl of his lip seemed scarcely in keeping with : ‘Don’t know about that,” remarked an indi- por 
the very democratic sentiments that he was put- vidual, who was in the habit of indulging in ma 
ting forth. ‘impromptu baths in the gutter, ‘“’tain’t best to } 
‘All men,” said he, “as the Declaration: be in a hurry—we’ve got to be circumspect in bal 
of Independence hath it, ‘are born free and ; our ch’ice. We're the suvreigns, you see—and of 
equal,’ and therefore man should be to his fel- ; these big bugs are only our servants, arter all.” sul 
low-man ‘ : But the idea was generally received with fer 
‘That is so!” exclaimed one of his hearers, S favor; and Judge Carters finished his speech ™ 
with emphasis, a poor, forlorn individual, who $amid the most uproarious applause. Rough, bu 
had never had a dollar that he could honestly S heavy hands, by ones, twos, and threes, were 
call his own—and who had been “born,” if; put out for a shake that meant something; and to 
possible, with less. ‘+That’s the right kind of ; as the orator performed this very unpleasant la 
doctrine for me! Go ahead, judge!” ; ceremony, he did not envy the President of the pr 
A slight expression of impatience, instantly § : United States. However, he worked) his pas ex 
controlled, however, passed over the face of the ; sage through to the door of egress; and after a1 
speaker; and then he resumed his discourse to 3 ward had a long, private chat with Tom Myers rT 
the effect that man should be to his fellow-man ; in a quiet parlor. P 
@ brother in every respect; and that any apt On that same afternoon, in the grounds be t! 
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fonging to-Judge Carters’ handsome mansion, a > with its full lips, small, straight nose, and long 
very different scene was being enacted. These; eyelashes sweeping a cheek like strawberries 

nds were very extensive, and beautifully ; ‘and cream, was exceedingly pretty; and though 
jaid out and shaded. On the corners of stone $ 3 softer in its lines, it was almost a fac-simile of 
palustrades crimson fuchsias, and scarlet gera- ; Judge Carters. Waving hair, of a dark golden, 
niums, and verbenas bloomed in marble vases; hue, was braided around the small head; and 
and the broad, graveled walks showed the: $ the hands and arms, bare like the neck, were 
utmost care and attention. N extremely beautiful. 

The house was spacious and inviting; and i in $ : The cloud of blue muslin partly overshadowed 
s little balcony in the upper story, closely trel- $a boy, .half-kneeling, with his eyes fixed upon 
lised with vines, sat Mrs. Carters, who was : Nellie, as though all but that youthful, living 
quite » young and pretty woman, and some- : : ¢ figure had been a blank expanse. He was about 
thing of an invalid. The red shawl thrown § a year older than his companion; and although 
carelessly over her white dress was very pic- $ $ poorly, even meanly clad, he looked like a gen- 
turesque; and she was languidly rocking in as Stleman. The boy and girl formed a very pretty 
low chair, and looking toward the road in anti- § ’ picture, that made one think of Paul and Vir- 
cipation of the judge’s chariot-wheéls—for the : $ ginia; and his dark locks were brushed care- 
love-match of sixteen years’ standing had lost : lessly from a wide brow that was just what 
none of its poetry. She still arranged her hair $ phrenologists delight in. The shape of his head 
in her husband’s favorite style; still selected $ spoke well for mind and heart; and his. lithe, 
his colors; and wore the rose at her bosom that : tall figure was quite a contrast to Nellie’s, which 
he had once admired; and it was really beau- y was decidedly of the plump, fairy order. 
tiful to see in Judge Carters’ manner to his} An open basket was lying on the seat of the 
wife the mingling of gentlemanly courtesy with : arbor; and ia this basket molasses candy, manu- 
lover-like devotion. } factured into various quaint shapes and devices, 

They were all in all to each other; so much presented a very inviting appearance. Nellie, 
so indeed that Nellie, the only child of this $true to the girl-instinct of fifteen, was at that 
marriage, was almost a superfluity. Mrs. Car- $ very moment engaged in biting off the head of 
ters, who was not much more than a child § an elephant; dividing her attention, with strict 
herself, when this claimant on her love and} impartiality, between that and the glowing 

3 

attention appeared, seemed to regard her from } words of her companion. 

that time forth with a sort of surprise at her } “Of course I love you, ever so much,” she 
existence; and Nellie’s early recollections of } replied, when the elephant’s head had safely 
her mother were scarcely more than of a very ; reached its destination, and before its legs had 
pretty lady, who was usually in a recumbent $ been commenced on, ‘and I shall never marry 
position, and continually sending her out of the ; any one else as long as I live; but I know that 
room. People declared that they looked more { papa would not let me marry you, because—~” 
like sisters than like mother and daughter; and$ ‘Because I am a poor boy?” he asked, as 
the strong, healthy, young girl always felt a : she hesitated, while a deep flush mounted to 
sort of protecting fondness toward the pretty $ his brow. 

mamma whom all seemed to pet and humor. : Nellie nodded. ‘J think you are just as nice, 

Mrs. Carters, sitting there dreamily in the 3 ; you know; and I do not mind your selling mo- 
baleony, had no idea of the present whereabouts ; lasses candy at all, for it is certainly very good; 
of Nellie; and had she been questioned on the $ but I am afraid that papa would not give us any 
subject, she would probably have replied indif- s money, and then how could we live?” 
ferently that she had no doubt the child was in § : ‘I don’t know,” said the boy, thoughtfully, 
seme mischief. “In mischief” she certainly was; } “‘but I am 10.) sure that I shall have some, one 
but it was a more formidable kind than usual. 3 of these days.” 

In a little rustic arbor, that seemed almost $ $ «How funny it seems,” resumed Nellie, ‘that 
to have grown there, in the deep shadow of two $ § your mother should not have any, and my father 
large Norwegian pines, upon which the judge $ ; should have so much! What is the reason, I 
particularly prided himself, there was a vast § wonder?” 
expanse of blue muslin, flounced to the waist; “Because,” replied her companion, a little 

’ P P 
tnd very little above this seetion, the material 3 ; proudly, “‘my mother is a lady, and cannot 
seemed to have given out, and left bare the § $ make money. I have heard her say that papa 
Prettiest, plumpest, whitest neck and shoulders } was an officer; and, after he died, we could get 
sun ever shone upon. The fair, girlish face, ; very little money, and then mother was so often 
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sick that she could scarcely take care of me. , candy figures, and very gracious to the yoy 
And often, when she has been suffering, and ; manufacturer; while Nellie took him under he 
wanted things that she could not buy, I won- 3 especial patronage, and showed him every part 
dered what I could do for her; until I remem- $ of the grounds and green-houses. He became, 
bered that an old Frenchman, who was very } frequent visitor at the great house; and Nellis 
kind to us, had taught me to make this candy. \ was as much used to his companionship 45 
I tried to sell some, and succeeded so well that } though they had been always together. He wa 
I was able to buy mother some oranges, and } s very old for his years, while she was very young 
other things that she needed. I had rather: ‘for hers; and there was a great deal about hin 
study and go to college, as rich men’s sons do, ; that she could not understand. She had a gor 
than make molasses candy; but when I think $ of vague idea that they would always be the 
of mother, I don’t mind it. Besides, I study same age, and live upon the same terms, 
Latin and French in the evening, when mother } So, when Philip first spoke of loving her, 
is able to teach me a little.” ; Nellie could not quite comprehend him; and 
Nellie shrugged her shoulders, as she remem- ; getting married, like mamma and papa, seemed 
bered ‘‘those horrid verbs,’”’ and wondered that very strange indeed. But the boy loved his 
any one could have the moral courage to study } young patroness with all the depth of his pa 
in the evening. Jer evenings were spent in sionate nature, and he was entirely too young 
lolling on the sofa, or in a large, cushioned ° $ to realize that, under the circumstances, it was 
chair,.turning over books of engravings, and $ ‘not honorable to tell Nellie this, and bind her 
receiving compliments and attentions from her ‘ by an engagement. He did not dream of doing 
father’s visitors. But Philip Warrenton was this; he only wished to hear her say that she 
certainly a very queer boy, as she had thought : loved him. 
from the beginning. Nellie’s white neck was encircled by a nar- 
For this was by no means their first inter ; row strip of black velvet, that was fastened by 
view. Walking through the avenue, one morn- } a small gold heart. 
ing, some months back, Nellie encountered the “T wish that you would give me that,” said 
boy just as he had closed the heavy gate, and} the boy, gazing upon it with longing eyes. “I 
was advancing toward the house with his stores. } might go away from you, perhaps, for a long 
Nellie exclaimed enthusiastically at the beauty g while; and I should like to keep that for 
of the animals, and frostwork figures, and ; ever.” 
speedily inquired the price. Nellie unfastened it, after a moment’s delay, 
The young merchant looked wistfully at the § and Philip put it reverently in his bosom. 
early flowers that were blooming around him’ Then, as she sat there, looking so fair and 
in such profusion; and, pointing to a cluster S sweet, he suddenly exclaimed, 
of white hyacinths, that would carry the sweet ‘* Will you let me kiss you, Nellie? Only just 
breath of spring to his poor, invalid mother, { once! I will never ask you again, and—I love 
replied hesitatingly, > you so!” 

“Tf you will give me these, you shall have ; At first Nellie blushed, and her lip had just 
everything in the basket.” $the least perceptible curl at Philip’s presump- 
Quick as thought, for Nellie was incapable of $ tion; but the next moment she said, frankly, 
deliberation, the hyacinths were snatched off, ; ‘*Yes, you may kiss me once; for I like you 
and several other flowers, until there was quite $ y very much, and I know that you are a good boy, 

a bouquet for the invalid; and then dropping } and a gentleman.” 
some money into the basket, which the boy did ; : Philip took the little dimpled hand and 
not discover until after his return home, Nellie : $ pressed it to his lips, with searcely a belief 
bounded off, with an urgent entreaty to the § that his happiness was real; but the next 
young candy-merchant to come again very soon.} moment he had warmly kissed the pretty 
The next time that he came, he was taken } mouth, and he and Nellie stood looking 
into Mrs. Carters’ presence; and as he glanced ; each other, half-laughing, and half-frightened. 
at the lady’s silk dress, and soft shawl, the} At this moment a stern, displeased voice ex 
pleasant room, and pretty furniture, he could 3 claimed, 
not help thinking of his mother in their scantily ““Go into the house this instant, Nellie, and 
furnished home, so bare almost of comforts; and $ I will talk with you in the library! Boy, take 
an earnest desire for the wealth that buys such $ up these things, and never let me see you om 
things came into his mind for the first time. } these premises again! You hear me? Walk, 
Mrs. Carters was very much pleased with the } sir!” 
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Philip stood confounded for a moment; then, 3 her duty to her by instructing her in the mys- 
th a sudden resolution, he said, teries of embroidery—which the child hated— 
“Do not blame Nellie, sir; it was all my } and reading her long lectures upon the impro- 
1!” And, bowing respectfully to the | ity of associating with boys. 
i father, he departed. Judge Carters was not at all sure that this 
Judge Carters had just returned from the | was the most judicious mode of proceeding; 
meeting, where he had assured his $ ’ but he smiled, just as he had done when the 
constituents that all men are equal; but this § pretty youug mother placed her waich in the 
practical illustration of equality was very offen-: hands of the crying infant, and, the next day, 
. N 
sive to him. And that ‘the molasses-candy- ; brushed up the works on the dust-pan. What- 
boy,” as Philip was called in the family, should § ever she did, was right; and her ‘fresh sim- 
be on such familiar terms with his daughter, $ , plicity,” as he called it, was a great relief to 
made him very angry indeed. Of course, as § $ his active, working mind. 
Nellie was a girl, it was very improper that she? Nine years passed on, and Judge Carters had 
should be kissed by any boy; but, if the thing ; left the county town and transferred his house- 
was to be done, he could have selected several ; hold gods to the capital of the state. Wealth 
wio would have pleased him better. At first’ and honors had increased upon him, and his 
RU itcaie te tocncings so rove ot: yushio neces. oreo cae 
8 = , 
ninistered a good shaking to his pretty daugh-$ Nellie Carters was Nellie Carters still—beau- 
ter; but a few turns in the grounds brought tiful, intellectual, and admired wherever she 
him to the conclusion that hard measures were ; was seen. Her father had taken her regularly 
always doubtful, and, in this case, might only $ in hand, after the scene in the arbor, and, as 
make matters worse. jhe was one of the finest scholars of the age, 
80, while Nellie—poor, little coward!—was ; his daughter became cultivated and polished to 
trembling there in the library, and wondering $a degree rarely met with in America. All the 
what was being done to Philip, and what would : advantages of travel were not wanting. She 
be done to her, her father entered, with a sor- } had spent two or three winters in Washington, 
rowful aspect, and, in his rich, musical voice, § when the judge was ‘“‘sent to Congress,” and 
that had an irresistible power in it, asked, as {even aided in the reception of visitors at the 
he turned Nellie’s face gently toward him, : White House. Miss Nellie Carters was the pre- 
“Do you know, my daughter, how much you siding genius of every fete, and two needy foreign 
have pained and grieved me this afternoon?” {ambassadors had sued in vain for the honor of 
The poor child, quite unprepared for this her hand. Such a flock of them as there had 
gentleness, burst into tears, as she sobbed, ; been! Judge Carters knew the signs so well, 
“I did not know that it was any harm, papa. ; from long experience, that, whenever a trem- 
Philip begged me so, just this once, and I like : bling individual requested the pleasure of five 
him so much !” ’ minutes’ private conversation with him, he 
Judge Carters followed up his advantage by } divined at once that Nellie was at the bottom 
& long dissertation to his daughter on her 3 of it. 
own importance, and told her that Miss Nellie; He wondered that Nellie did not ‘go off;” 
Carters’ lips must be kept from any profane ; but he would not influence her in any way, 
touch, reserved for her future husband—‘“ and : although occasionally expressing a mild sur- 
that shall be Philip!” thought Nellie, resolutely ; prise when some one particularly eligible had 
—and ended by presenting her with an exqui- ; offered. 
site little watch and chain, which, as he had’ ; Why, Nelly!” he exclaimed, one morning; 
hoped, almost put the thought of Philip out of : $ “not ‘no’ to St. John Dilford? I thought you 
her mind. really liked him.” 
Nellie must be disciplined, that was certain. “So I do, papa,” replied Nellie. ‘I like 
She must etudy regular! , and become fitted for } ‘him very much, indeed, but not well enough to 
y reg y y 
the position she was destined to occupy as Judge : , marry him; so please do not say any more 
Carters’ daughter. He went to his wife, and § : about it.” 
talked at such length, and with so much earnest- “Why, Nelly,” observed her mother, with a 
ness, upon the subject, that Mrs. Carters was ; ‘sudden effort at mental arithmetic, ‘when I 
quite frightened; and, regarding Nellie as some- $ < was your age, I had been married—let me see 
thing even more surprising and troublesome $ —as much as seven years!” 
than she had hitherto seemed, she began to do’ ‘Well, mamma,” replied Nellie, gaily, ‘if I 
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iam met with a second papa, seen I should : recruits, and the giles were proportonsy 
have been married too. But as I have not, and ; grateful. 
never expect to, I may not be married at all.” ; “Now, young ladies,” said the judge, oy 

“*I do not believe you ever will,” said Mrs. ‘evening, full of importance, ‘be sure to log 
sie ar mournfully. ‘I hate old maids.” $ your very best to-morrow night; for this ting 

«But you will not hate me, mamma?” with a; I have secured a beau worth having.” 
deprecating kiss, and Nellie danced out of the § “So you said the evening you brought thy 
wn : forlorn creature, who, in addition to his othe 

o all questions on the subject, Nellie in- } enormities, turned out to be engaged,” obsery 
variably answered that she would not marry § the sauciest of the visitors, in smiling a 
unless she could be sure of being as happy as 3 S dulity. 
papa and mamma were. They were her models? ‘That is very true,” replied the judge, good. 
of married life, and anything less than that; naturedly, ‘but ¢his time, there is no mistake 
= oe er np he setiel It is the new § A 7 the House of Repre 

ery often, when she sal 1s, she sig ed, 3 ; sentatives to whom refer, & most extraordj- 

and remembered a summer afternoon, when a} 3 mary young man, whose praise is in every ones 
girl and a boy sat in a rustic arbor. Whenever} mouth; and let me tell you that it will require 
she thought of Philip, it was always as the boy 3 more than ordinary attractions to secure hin, 
of sixteen—she could not realize that, if living, } for I have never seen a man of his age » 
he was nine years older—and, at twenty-four, } courted and follewed.” 
Nellie Carters’ heart was as fresh and youthful ; Black eyes, blue eyes, and brown eyes, me 
se ever. Since ray had gone, she seemed to : together in the glass, as the question, “Haven't 

ave no capacity for living, and was almost sur- } J ‘more than ordinary attractions?’ ” was asked 
prised at the eloquence and confusion of those : the judge, in three different voices. 
who were incapable of resisting her charms. : “Nellie is very quiet,” said her father, laugh- 
Seated in her pretty boudoir, with her pictures, ; ing, ‘but I prophesy that she will bear off the 
and birds, and all the appliances of wealth } palm from you all.” 
around her, she often had dreams of Philipand$ Nellie started suddenly from a half-dream- 
some ee — — ee — as she had scarcely heard what they were talking 
queen; for she stoutly believed that there was < about; but when the last words were repeated, 
in the enthusiastic boy that which would have } she solemnly assured them that she had no in- 
made such a home more desirable than a palace. g tention whatever of entering the lists, and pro- 

Sometimes she almost smiled at her faithful-; mised to treat the young Speaker with the 
ness to this girlish fancy, when she did not $ utmost indifference. 
even know whether Philip was living or dead. : Judge Carters had issued invitations to all 
He and his mother had suddenly left the town $ the members of the assembly, the young speaker 
in which they lived, soon after the encounter } among the rest; and he was sitting in his office, 

‘ with the judge, and Nellie had never received a : thinking of that identical individual, and won 
line or a message from her youthful admirer. S dering where he had heard his voice, which 
No worm was preying on her cheek, however, $ sounded strangely. familiar, when the young 
for it was very round and rosy; and the memory $ 3 ‘ gentleman himself was announced. 
of her boy-lover, instead of being asorrow,made He walked directly up to the judge’s desk, 
a sort of light in her heart, to which she turned } and, laying down the invitation, observed, 
for comfort when everything around seemed to “TI am afraid, sir, that there has been a mit 
weary her. 3 take about this.” 

Two or three very wild girls, who were by ‘<Not that I am aware of,” replied the judge, 
no means £0 indifferent to beaux as Miss Nellie, } in some surprise, ‘you are the person for whom 
were staying at Judge Carters’; and since their ; it was intended.” 
sojourn there, poor Mrs, Carters had been more 3 “Do you know who I am?” continued the 
than once thankful that she had not a brace or 3 visitor. 

a trio of daughters. They turned the whole : “I believe,” said the judge, rather doubtfully, 
house upside down, and would not be satisfied } «that I have the pleasure of conversing with the 
unless they were continually on the go. The} Speaker of the House of Representatives!” 

judge was quite wearied out in their service, : ‘“‘But I have not always been ‘the Speaker 
and declared that he would certainly advertise : of the House of Representatives, ”»? replied the 
for some brave spirits to take them off his! ; young man, with a smile; «when a boy, I helped 
hands. He was indefatigable in hunting up ; my widowed mother by making and selling 
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; and thinking that you might not be; Was ever such treachery known? they ex- 
aware of the circumstance, I considered it my ; claimed, in indignation. Nellie had actually 
duty to inform you whom you were inviting to taken his arm, although she knew that they 

house.” é were dying to see him, and was walking toward 

Judge Carters could scarcely restrain a start 3 the conservatory! Of course, they knew what 
of surprise at this announcement; and then a 3 that meant, People who went to the conserva- 
feeling of angry embarrassment came over him, 3 tory did not wish to he disturbed; and they 
as the scene in the arbor suddenly rose to mind; § might as well say good-by to Mr. Warrenton for 
but @ glance at the ingenuous, smiling face of } that night. So mean of Nellie, after her pro- 
his gentlemanly visitor quite disarmed him, and § mises, too! 
his whole heart was in the warm grasp of the § The trio were indignant; but the object of 
hand with which he said, 3 their displeasure had forgotten their existence. 

“You have my sincere congratulations snd $ While standing there, half-absently assenting 
respect, Mr. Warrenton. I invited you to my : to the remarks of the gentleman who was trying 
house as the Speaker of the House of Represen- } his best to make himself agreeable to his fair 
tstives—neither knowing nor caring to know of $ hostess, she had suddenly encountered the gaze 
your antecedents—and I now renew the invita- : of the person of whom she had been thinking 
Sg — pea : age ; are for - aes = — so 

. Warrenton bowed, as he replied: ““And; ‘‘Let me introduce Mr. Warrenton to you, 
I accept the invitation in the same spirit in : Nellie,’”’ said her father, mischievously. 
which it is given;” and, ina few moments more,} The gentleman who had been talking to her 
he took his departure. : bowed and disappeared; and Philip, as though 

“He never asked me whether Nellie was mar-'; it were the most natural thing in the world, said 
ried,” thought the judge, as he sat pondering 3 calmly, ‘“ Will you take my arm, Miss Carters?” 
upon this strange event ‘Very likely, though, } and led her toward the conservatory before she 
he has had a dozen flames since then; and he : had at all recovered from her astonishment. 
may be engaged, now, for aught that I know to: ‘‘You received the little necklace, I see,” 
the contrary.” $ continued Philip, “I am glad that you have it 

It is barely possible that Philip Warrenton ; on again—it carries me back to old times.” 
may have asked the question of some one else. } ‘Oh, Philip!” gasped Nellie, at length, almost 

While Nellie was dressing for the evening, a ; wondering if she were awake, ‘‘where have you 
tiny packet was handed her by a servant: and § been all this time?” 
on opening the box, there lay the piece of nar- ; ‘In a great many places,” he replied, smil- 
tow velvet, with the golden heart, that she had} ing; ‘“‘but wherever I have been, Nellie, you 
¥orn so many years ago. Her dress was a robe } have been with me—in imagination, at least.” 
of lace, that looked like frostwork; her only § Mr. Philip Warrenton was ie — 
ornament the black velvet ribbon, that afforded } very good use of his time; and so rapidly di 
the strongest contrast to the throat it encircled. : matters progress, that, before they left the con- 
Her girl-visitors pronounced it ‘sweetly be- 3 servatory, it was a settled thing that, “if papa 
coming; and her father assured her that she } did not object,” Nellie was to change her name 
had never looked half as pretty. 3 to Warrenton. 

Nellie was very much excited, and a deep} The invalid mother was long since dead; and 
rose-hue burned on either cheek that made her $ Philip had steadily carved out his own way in 
look very lovely; that simple necklace was in- § the world, until he succeeded almost beyond 
dissolubly associated with Philip, and some- Shis anticipations. He had determined not to 
thing whispered to her that he could not be far : seek Nellie again until he could offer her a 
< But how would he seem if she saw him position worthy of her; but he had been regu- 
again? She wished for, and yet half-dreaded ; larly informed of all her movements, and sur- 
the meeting; but guests began to arrive, and : prised her not a little by telling her all that she 
the was obliged to attend to them. g had done since they parted. 

The bevy of girls, who had watched every: ‘The disappointed damsels were somewhat 
artival, became intensely excited when Judge : mollified by Mrs. Carters’ account of ‘Nellie’s 
Carters approached with a tall, dignified-look- ; first love;” and that worthy lady, who thought 
ing young man, whom they were sure must be ; it a very interesting thing, now that Philip had 
“he.” And “he” *it was; but he had stopped ; turned out to be somebody, added sundry em- 
on the way to be presented to Nellie, and they } bellishments to the story that were only objeo- 
Wete obliged to wait, } tionable because they were not true. 

Vou. XLIII.—14 
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Judge Carters was very much puzzled by the ; consistent, after all, although forced to carry 
whole proceeding, and it was some time before 3 out his principles in spite of himself; but hy 
he could consent to put his principles into ac- } did not hesitate to assert that Philip Warrento 
tual practice; but during that time he discovered } would, one day, be President of the Unite 
that Philip Warrenton’s family was quite as an- ; States. 
cient and respectable as his own, and that Mrs. That day has not yet arrived; but Philip an 
Warrenton had been one of the loveliest and 3 Nellie are just as happy as two mortals can be, 





most refined women that ever did duty to an} and bid fair to rival the judge and Mrs, Cg. 
unworthy husband. So, the judge was really : ters. 





SHADE AND SUNSHINE. 


BY J. M. CALIFF. 


Tuerz are shadows slowly gathering 
O’er the mountain, o’er the dale, 
O’er the woodland and the heather, 
O’er the hill-side, o’er the vale; 
O’er the moor and o’er the meadow, 
Creeping, silently and slow, 
Where the river and the brooklet 
Murmur in their ceaseless flow. 


There are shadows slowly gathering 
O’er the home of years agone, 

O’er the cottage on the hill-side, 
O’er the gently sloping lawn; 

O’er the paths where I have wandered 
In the days of long ago; 

Now the shadows, they are creeping, 
Creeping, silently and slow. 


There are shadows slowly stealing 
O’er the weary, toil-worn heart, 

Which, to our sweetest pleasures, ever 
A melancholy hue impart: 

And when, on life’s tempestuous ocean, 
*Mid its ceaseless ebb and flow, 

There are shadows ever stealing, 
Stealing, silently and slow. 


There are shadows gently flitting 
Around the friends of earlier years, 

For we were school-mates, and as such 
We had our common hopes and fears; 





But there are shadows round them now, 
Which were then to.us unseen, 
Where we used to play together 
On the well known village green. 


There are shadows slowly creeping 
O’er the dreary, dreamy Past; 
O’er our evanescent childhood, 
Shadows dark are creeping fast; 
O’er our Future’s brightest visions, 
O’er the years that come and go, 
There are shadows ever creeping, 
Creeping, silently and slow. 


But amid this world of shadows 
There are rays of sunlight, too, 
Which dispel the clouds and bring 
Earth’s brighter scenes to view; 
These rays of sunlight o’er the path, 
They are the wayside flowers 
Which cheer us on, which brighten up 
Life’s darkest, dreariest hours. 


And thus it is—the shade and surfshine 
Are ever flitting o’er our way; 

The darkest hours, they always linger, 
While the bright ones never stay; 

They’re fleeting as a Summer’s twilight, 
And we never know their cost 

Until they’ve passed forevermore, 
And ’neath Lethe’s waves are lost. 
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MY HOME BY THE SEA. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


Ive a home by the sea, the beautiful sea! 
Where crested billows are dashing free; 
Where rarest of gems lie under the waves, 
And sea-flowers blossom in ocean caves. 


Where the sea-bird soars in his freedom wild, 
Companion meet for the ocean-child; 

And the waters glisten like burnished gold, 
And the sun sinks down in his chariot old. 
Where fairy creatures fearlessly rove, 
Through the crimson light of the coral-grove, 
Or gaily ride on the billow’s swell 

In the pearly car of a pink sea-shell. 


At night, from the halls of the misty deep, 
The mermaids sing their child to sleep, 





And their wavy voices are sweet to me, 
In my lowly home by the sounding sea! 


When waves leap up to a mountain’s height, 
And lightnings flash through the starless night~ 
And the Storm-king rides o’er the waters free, 

I glory then in the grand old sea! 


You may boast of your palaces, rich and rare, 
Of the gold and jewels lavished there— 

But wealth and power are naught to me 

In my beautiful home by the sounding seal 
Tlove it! Iloveit! At night, at morn— , 
The sigh of the ripples—the scream of the storm 


I live as happy as king could be , 
In my home by the side of the murmuring se 
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MY MISTAKE. 


BY L. J. DUNLAP. 

I rmx it is a mistaken idea that “brides ¢ stage-coach over the Alleghany mountains, or 
always look lovely.” I have known girls, who, 3 the canal packet to H , and thence the cars 
in a plain, dark merino, or simple white mall, ; to Philadelphia. The question as to choice was 
or even in a calico morning-dress, were almost 3 still an open one when we sat down to dinner, 
pretty, so transformed by the elaborate wedding- at the St. Charles, but was decided there by our 
dress, wreath, and veil, and some outlandish : meeting a friend of mine, who proved to be an 
manner of arranging the hair—all of which 3 old college-mate of Mr. Ross, and who gave the 
was considered essential to their bridal estate } ‘‘casting vote,” by announcing that he had 
as to be extremely ugly. Such, at all events, $ booked himself on the packet-ticket for that 
was the case with my friend, Helen Gray; and ; evening’s boat, and hoped we would join him. 
we all felt that she spoke but the simple truth, It was evening when we went on board the 
when, upon being called to admire herself, after § ’ boat, and as the stewardess was putting up the 
we had done adorning her, she said, ‘‘ Well, girls, { berths of the ladies’ cabin, and as the gentle- 
I know that you have done your very best to } men’s room was crowded with the usual allot- 
make me look well, and I am very much obliged § ment of mothers with cross babies, and men 
to you; but I am conscious that I never looked ; with packs of greasy cards in their hands and 
worse in my life.” : ‘ glasses of suspicious-looking contents on the 

The wedding was a very gay one for our little : tables beside them—we adjourned to the deck, 
place; and if the bride did not ‘look lovely,” 3 and there sat for hours in the soft moonlight, 
her one brides-maid certainly did, as she shone } making night vocal with our songs, or silently 
in all the splendor of her city wardrobe, and [ ; watching the willows upon the banks, as, with 
thought our village beaux quite envied the $ leaves silvered by the moon-beams, they bent 
stranger grooms-man, who had the pleasure of} to kiss their shadows in the quiet waters, or 
“waiting” upon her. He, I thought, did not § : 3 laughingly converted some silent salt-mill into 
seem unappreciative of the honor, and, by her § a ruined castle, and more merry legends of its 
smiles and blushes, we had decided, before the ; former occupants. 
evening was over, that it would be as well for ; I think young people will be romantic, in 
the attendant clergyman then and there to per- $ spite of circumstances; and it would have taken 
form a second ceremony, and unite Lewis Ross} more than the sight of the three jaded horses, 
and Minnie Heywood in the same bonds in ; with their drowsy driver, or the frequent cry of 
which he had just linked her brother to our; the captain, ‘Off hats,” as we neared the low 
friend Helen. : bridges, to convince us that it was not great 

Although I was not strictly one of the bridal ; enjoyment to be obliged to cower down to- 
party, I had availed myself of their proffered ; gether, like a flock of frightened sheep in dread 
escort to carry out a desire I had to visit some $ of the eagle, as some unusually “low bridge” 
friends who lived at a distance, and was obliged § ’ threatened to sweep us from our seats; or that 
to leave the party rather early in the evening, $ ’ the moonlight was not as bright, and our songs 
in order to finish some neglected packing. It ; as sweet, as though our little packet had been 
eo when I retired to rest, and my short a gallant steamer, and the narrow canal the 

p was disturbed by many dreams, in which, } broad Ohio. 
of course, the wedding-party played a con- There was not much rest for any of ou® party 
spicuous part, the chief actor, however, being, ; ; that night, as, after parting at a laté.hour, we 
Somewhat to my surprise, endowed with the } * sought our berths, and there, suspended be- 
handsome person and graceful manners of my } tween heaven and earth, listened to the heavy 
Rew acquaintance, Lewis Ross. ; ; tramping of the guard over head, or held on to 

I am writing of a period some years since, ; ’ the ropes -of our narrow beds with a frantic 
and, I hope, I shall not shock my readers when ; g energy, as the thumping of the boat against 
(say, that, after driving to Pittsburg in a hired } the sides of the locks threatened to loosen us 
¢artiage, we had the option of taking either the } from our insecure moorings. It was laughable 
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enough to hear us relate our various experiences, , away toward Philadelphia, at the rate of twenty 
the following morning, when we met around } miles an hour. 
the narrow breakfast-table, and we all con-} Twilight deepened into darkness, and ih 
cluded that packet travel was, after all, quite 3 moon rose queenly overhead. I was gazing 
an amusing affair. Seeking the scene of our; out upon the glancing woods, and thinking 
last anne 8 arene’ 4 spent an hour or ; with wistful regrets, of the packet-deck of th 
two very pleasantly ; but.I did not find the deck $ ; previous evening, when a sudden stopping of 
quite so pleasant a place in the broad glare of } the cars, and the unusual commotion whic 
day, with the boat-hands sround us, and the} ¢ succeeded, brought the gentlemen of our pari 
uncongenial company of the cabin transferred 3 to their feet, and sent them forward to lean 
to it for an airing, as it had been on the pre-$ the cause. In a few moments they returned \p 
vious evening, and about ten o’clock I made } tell us that a coal-train had broken down upm 
eae trifling excuse for seeking the cabin. the track, and we should be for some time de. 

nce there, I took a book from my satchel and, } tained where we were. Mr. Heywood dutifully 
by its aid, succeeded in whiling away the hours $ reseated himself by the side of his wife, and the 
until two o'clock, when I met my party at din-3 other two gentlemen, leaving the car, walked 
ner. Minnie came in, flushed and heated, but i for some time up and down the track beneath 
we “5 “a they ri had hen tee time,’ } the window, smoking; whilst Minnie and |, 
and that I had missed a great deal, as they had $ having neither husband nor cigar for solace, 
been seeing some lovely scenery. I replied that } voted railroad detention a bore. 
I had seen all that was worth seeing from the ; After a time, the gentlemen, throwing away 
open cabin-window, without being exposed to} the remains of their cigars, came close under 
the heat of the sun. ‘‘Oh!” exclaimed Minnie, $ our window, and sang in a low tone, but very 
with a radiant smile, ‘I did not suffer from it ; sweetly, that exquisite serenade, beginning, 
in the least; Mr. Ross held his umbrella over 3 “Oh! gaze on us now with the moon, love! 
’ ” 3 List tc ices in tune, love! 
mo all the while.” “Happy Mr. Ross!” thought { {ist tour volcan in tnnes love 
I, **to be allowed to hold up a large umbrella ; 3 We'll be borne by the dark stream away,” etc. 
for four mortal hours, in a broiling sun, with $ The last notes had scarcely died away, when 
the thermometer at fever-heat! It is well,” ri Mr. Ross, striking a theatrical attitude, ex 
added, still to myself, “that he is so much in: claimed, ‘What light through yonder window 
love, or he would scarcely have appreciated the} breaks? It is the East, and Juliet is the sun!” 
favor, even though the lady were the beautiful } }To which Minnie had begun the usual reply of 
Minnie Heywood, with her bewitching ways and } 3 of, “Oh! Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou 
—. pn - jou : } Romeo?” and we were preparing ourselves for 
er dinner, the captain telling us that, if} a grand entertainment; when ‘All aboard!” 
we desired it, we could take a ramble of a half- rang out upon the night air, and the gentlemen, 
_— through a ~— nan by, a4 on the $ hastily re-entering the car, we were in a mo- 
at at a spot which he designated, and Mr. : ment once more en route. 
James offering me the shelter of his umbrella, ; : It was midnight when we reached Philadel- 
I was persuaded to join the party in one of the $ ; phia, and in the confusion attendant upon the 
anost —— _~ ne ever taken. The : meeting of the bridal-party and their friends, 
mossy turf was studded thick with flowers, § < who were awaiting their arrival at the station 
whilst, overhead, the wild jasmine and climbing } house, I had engaged a hack to carry me to the 
woodbine hung from branch to branch in grace- hotel, where I proposed spending the night, 
fal festoons, filling the air with fragrance. The’ previous to pursuing my lonely journey upon 
thick foliage of the trees, through which the} the following day, and was about to give my 
gun-beams fell like shivered lances to our feet— } checks to the driver, when the elder Mrs. Hey- 
the song of birds—and the rippling of hidden wood, discovering my purpose, urged me #% 
waters, combined to make a scene of exquisite} strongly to make her house my home for a few 
ae ne flowers, and twining wreaths $ : 3 days, that upon the whole party —_— in the 
each other, we played at ‘‘Maying” and ; 3 request I was persuaded so to do. I had never 
“fairies,” like the veriest children, until the } been in Philadelphia before, and what with 
waning half-hour warned us to hasten our ; sight- -seeing, and the festivities attendant upot 
am corer F We — = time to $ the reception of the bride among her a = 
ng aboard, laden with our floral treasures, } ; tives, one week went by like a fairy-tale. ™F 
and, in the course of another hour, had reached : Ross, who was a New Yorker, still made one 
H— and were seated in the cars, whirling { of our party, and if I had liked him as 8 g% 
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fively: traveling companion, I soon learned to; bouquet, i had, without any design of mine, 
admire and respect him as a man of remark- } been left between the leaves of the book which 
ably fine mind, and deep learning. Each day $I had been reading.in the packet cabin—but 
of sight-seeing, each evening’s entertainment, } now millions could not have purchased it from 
and each country drive, gained an added inte- } me! 
pest from his fund of general information, and} One day, in the early part of August, I was 
the happy manner he had of imparting it to ; spending the morning with a friend in the vil- 
lage. On returning at noon, I found Winnie— 
It was on the morning of the eighth day of : our maid-of-all-work—sitting upon the stairs 
my visit, and 1 had just obtained a reluctant} near my door crying bitterly. As her grief 
consent from my kind entertainers that I might seemed to be augmented at the sight of me, 
that afternoon leave them; when instead of Mr. } somewhat alarmed I stopped to ask its cause, 
Ross himself—whom we were expecting to make } and received the reply, ‘“‘Arrah, thin! Miss 
one of our party for a ride up the Wissahickon— Margaret, an’ it’s the letther that I losht that’s 
came a note from him to Mrs. Heywood, saying ; breaking me heart, entirely.” 
that he had been suddenly called home on im- ‘*What letter, Winnie?” I asked. 
portant business, and was obliged to depart; ‘Qh! worra, worra! and it’s meself don’t 
without the opportunity of seeiag us again, : know, mem. Sure it was all shmoke before I 
even to say good-by. That afternoon found me: could say Saint Patheric,” was the true Hiber- 
occupying my lonely seat in the cars on my way : nian answer; and despairing of obtaining any 
to D——. My book proved flat and uninte- ; information from that source, I turned to aunt 
resting, the country through which we were} Sarah, who at that moment made her appear- 
siiing was much the same—and I soon found 3 ance, and who explained that Winnie had been 
myself sorrowfully contrasting my present jour- 3 sent to the post-office to mail a letter, and, 
ney with the one which I had lately so highly } finding one for me at the office, had succeeded 
enjoyed. Then I thought of the past week; of } in conveying it safely as far as the kitchen, 
the words which Mr. James had spoken to me } where discovering a pot, which she had care- 
on the evening before, and his look of agony as } lessly left upon the fire to be boiling over, in 
he said farewell; of the beauty of Minnie Hey- $ her haste to lift it from the stove, she had drop- 
wood, and the manly worth of Mr. Ross; and 3 ped my letter into the flames, and in a moment 
I sighed a little, as I said to myself, what a{it was consumed. Winnie’s moans burst forth 
handsome couple they would make, and how ; afresh as aunt Sarah finished her recital, and 
happy Minnie ought to be at her good fortune. ; it was with some difficulty that I could obtain 
We met with no detention, and I arrived at } a hearing as I said, ‘Well, never mind, Winnie, 
my aunt’s in time to join her at her early tea, ; I have no correspondent whose letters would 
and receive a gentle chiding for my delay in: prove an irreparable loss. Dry up your tears, 
Philadelphia. The days glided softly into each ; my good girl, and try to tell me where the letter 
other during the summer weeks, in the calm ; was from. Was it from my mother, think you?” 
enjoyments of country life; and my journey and § ‘““No, mem, it wasn’t from yeer mother, at 
the gay week I had spent in Philadelphia might ; all, at all. Sure it’s meself knows her writin’ 
have been but the events of a dream, save for ; well. I didn’t look very closht at it, but I think 
an me letter from Minnie, who was} that the posht-mark looked much like the one 
spending the summer in traveling; and—shall } ye got lasht week.” 
I own it?—a little aching at my heart whenI3 “Very likely,” I said, turning to aunt Sarah. 
thought of Lewis Ross! Was I envious of Min- : ‘*Minnie’s last letter was only a note from New- 
nie? God forbid! Was I then jealous of her? } port, saying that she would write again in a few 
Ah! I did not like to ask myself the question. } days.” And dismissing Winnie with an injune- 
Tonly knew that there was nothing I liked half § tion to be more careful in future, I passed on 
80 well, as to sit in the darkened parlor, and 3 tomy own room. Yes, I had no doubt that the 
Play, singing softly to myself the words of a? lost letter was from Minnie, and, if the truth 
little song which I had heard sung beneath a; were told, I was very grateful to Winnie for 
cat window, on one moonlight night in early ; losing it—as the note of which I had told aunt 
June and that I daily looked sorrowfully at 2} Sarab, was only a few lines to say that Mr. 
tiny forget-me-not which had been laughingly : Ross bad just joined them at Newport; and I 
given, and as carelessly received in our ramble : was fearful from the arrival of another letter 
on that summer-afternoon! When I had thrown $ so soon, that it must contain the announcement 
from my satchel the remains of my withered} of her engagement! ‘Weak, silly heart!” I 
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séid, apostrophizing myself reproachfully, “if; his journey East, as a direct interposition of 
the fact is such, of what benefit to you withbe : $ Providence in his behalf. At the same iime he 
the delayed hearing of it?” and yet from my $ begged me, most earnestly, not to interfere with 
soul I felt obliged to Winnie! him. Thus adjured, I gave—although with the 
One month later, I was packing my trunks.} greatest reluctance—the required promise, | 
in prep»ration for my journey home. It was a} had intended leaving for New York immediately 
ebill, rainy morning in early September, and I} upon reaching Philadelphia, but the charm of 
was sitting on the floor by my open trunk in } your society held me there entranced, day after 
the very lowest spirits possible, when Winnie, i day, until I found that I was hourly in danger 
entering my room, handed me a card. The idea $ : of breaking my word pledged to Nathan James; 
of rousing myself to entertain company was N then, feigning business, I fled your presence, 
positively painful, and I sat for a few moments $ For one long, weary month I heard nothing 
idly holding the card in my hand without look-$ from you. Then there came a letter to me from 
ing at the name, and was just about to recall 3 Mr. James, telling me of his bitter disappoint. 
Winnie, and ask to be excused, when my eye; ment, and informing me that he had heard of 
fell upon the writing, and to my astonishment $ you as at Newport, with a party of friends, | 
the name was ‘‘Lewis Ross!” Ah! there was sought you there, but, not finding you, I re. 
no more thought, of recalling Winnie now, and 3 turned to New York to write you that letter, to 
in a moment I had arranged my dress, and was $ 3 which your kindness of heart has not permitted 
on my way down stairs. With my hand on the § $ you to reply.” 
parlor door, however, I was obliged to pause ; $ Secarcely daring to trust my voice to speak, 
for a moment to still the beating of my heart; 1, at length, succeeded in murmuring, ‘I never 
but when, in an instant after I stood within the $ 3 received it.” 
threshold, it was a yery calm, self- possessed ; ‘* Never received it?” His eyes fairly gleamed 
woman who met the grave-looking man who with excitement. ‘And may I hope, oh! Mar 
arose at her entrance. After the first words of; garet, may I hope that, if you had received it, 
greeting, and inquiries for mutual friends, there } you would have answered it as I hoped—as! 
occurred one of those distressing pauses which, ; prayed that you might?” 
I think, oftenest occur when people are most Scarcely knowing what I said, I answered, 
glad to see each other. And I had just arisen, $ ‘But Miss Heywood—Minnie—I thought that 
and was about to say that I would call my aunt, ; you loved her?” 
when, to my great surprise, Mr. Ross also arose ; «You were mistaken,” was his reply. ‘She 
and took my hand, saying, ‘“‘I am aware, Miss } exacted my services, and I gave them, that Mr. 
Grant, how uncalled for this intrusion of mine ; James might have the opportunity he sa ardently 
must seem to you, and yet bear with me when 3 desired.” 
I say that, although I perfectly understood your “But Minnie——” I began again, looking, 
Bilence, I yet cherished a faint hope that, in my I am sure, very troubled and perplexed. 
own person, I might be better able to plead my} “I understand you,” he replied, a flush rising 
cause, than in the cold pages of a letter.” Sover his dark cheek. ‘You thought that she 
“A letter!” I exclaimed, faintly. loved me; but you were as greatly mistaken ia 
He did not hear me, however, but continued, that supposition as in the former one. Miss 
“T loved you from the first moment of seeing $ Heywood has an insatiable desire for admirt- 
you, but my duties as Miss Heywood’s attendant tion, and always exacts, and generally receives, 
chained me to her side all the early part of the} the homage of any one for whose admiration 
evening; and when I was at liberty to ask you, $ she, for the time being, fancies she cares. Be 
you had departed. My pleasure upon hearing $ S lieve me, she is now leading about a crowd of 
that you were to be one of our party on the: ‘lovers, in some half-dozen of whom she feels 
morrow, however, somewhat reconciled me to $ g san interest far exceeding any that she ever felt 
your absence, and I hoped much from the close $ for me. She is a very charming girl, and I 
companionship into which I knew we should be $ y might have been one of her victims, had no 
thrown for the two or three days of our journey. $ my whole heart been given to another. And 
But my hopes were dashed to earth, on the fol- } now,” said he, with a smile, ‘that all your 
lowing evening, by Mr. James, who, I suppose, 3 honorable scruples are removed, may I hopt 
saw something of my feelings, and confidentially 2 for a patient hearing for my suit?” 
informed me that he had been, for some time } But I think, kind friends, I will draw s cur 
‘past, seeking your favor, and considered his ; tain over the remainder of our interview—It 
meeting with you in Pittsburg, on the eve of: $ to me, too sacred to be «* vosed to the laughiet 
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of those saucy blue eyes, which I fancy I see ¢ had there come to me as the blessed harbinger 
bending over this page—only adding that, when, 3 of hope, bearing the name of the one whom I 
after some time, I did ‘‘go to call aunt Sarah,” 3 was now free to own I loved. 
it was with a crimsoned cheek that I whispered The next day I started upon my homeward 
a few words in her ear, as I led her to the 3 journey—as I had purposed—but not alone. 
parlor door, where I left her to make her en- Minnie afterward proved to me that Lewis 
trance alone; and, seeking my own room, I$ was right—as he always is—in his estimation 
flung myself down upon the same spot where I ; of her, by offering to be my brides maid, and, 
had, a few hours before, experienced such bitter ; on the ‘‘interesting occasion’”’—which occurred 
loneliness of spirit, and again and again pressed } in the following June—falling violently in love 
to my lips, in passionate kisses, the card which ‘ with my brother Tom. 
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MEMORY’S RELICS OF THE PAST. 


BY JAMES PARISH STELLE. 


Hanp in hand with mem’ry walking, Here are pleasure boats that glided 
Gathering up the fragments cast, O’er the waters for awhile, 

By the surging waves of feeling, Bearing richest freights of feeling, 
From the ecean of the past. Lighted with the brightest smile. 
Pee ee ee-S peatte, Here are wrecks of early friendship, 

With its edges ciate tied That were floating in the past; 
By the rolling of the watere— They were vessels far too fragile 
By the dashing of the spray. To withstand misfortune’s blast. 
By them nobler barks are lying, 
And, had geath not rode the gale, 
They would not have yet been stranded, 
For in love there’s nothing frail. 





Some lie, smooth and tmhany-tinted, 
High upon the shifting sand; 
Others, sharp, and newly scattered, 
Wound, when taken in the hand. 
Here are wrecks of by-gone treasures, 
Cherished in our early years, 
Lately thrown from ocean caverns, 
Crusted with the salt of tears, 


Round about are countless fragments— 
All in ruins, all the same— 

Of a thousand other vessels 
That we need not stop to name, 

All are slowly—all are surely 
Wearing, mouldering away, 

By the rolling of the waters— 
By the dashing of the spray. 


Every hope and every sorrow, 
That the heart has felt or known— 
Vessels, launched in youthful moments, 
On this misty beach are thrown. 
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ALWAYS TIRED. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Px tired of dreams when night is gone, They draw us thence with a stronger power 
Ever so tired when night comes on— Than gilded charms of the passing hour. 
Of the glare, and heat, and feverish strife, 


fi the far b 
That crowd the days of my restless life. And out from the far beyond there swells 


A sweeter sound than the chime of bells; 
Weary of work, more weary of play, The earth-bound soul, as he lists, inspired, 

Of watching the swift hours glide away— Writhes enchained, and moans, “I’m tired!” 
Weary of asking and wondering why 


The dear God made us to suffer and die. Ah! the Wintry cart custies o0t agate, 


With flowers, aud fruit, and the golden grain! 
Weary of asking, pleading in vain But you, poor heart! must hush your cry, 

For the blessing I never shall know again— And bear your cross, though you may die. 
For the love of a life so strong and brave, 


The beat of a heart asleep in the grave. For its bloom is past, its Summer died, 


Its dearest hopes are crucified; 
Oh! peace to the hearts that, at rest to-day, And its tenderest ties are early riven— 
oo where the shadows of Autumn play! Life brings no Spring this side of Heaven! 
8 agony over—why, shoul ; 
For Mea. whe ig Ord asleep? aaptchesetandeebrte--— Seeyriinar-wietchane 
F ‘ v » Of watching the sad hours go away— 


Threads that are golden lie thickly between Of unspoken thought, till my brain is fired, 
Our weary hearts and the world unseen; And my whole heart whispers, “I’m so tired!” 











THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGQAT. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distrig 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154. 


CHAPTER IIIf. 3 which sunshine makes when it struggles throug 

Ir was a room in the castle, whose battle- $ warmly-tinted draperies, 
ments have been pointed out so often as seen ; Through the opening might be seen a high 
from the ruins of Knowl-Ash—a large, fine 3 posted bedstead, crowned, at each corner, with 
room, paneled with oak, and rich* with carv- massive plumes of white feathers, and tented 
ing. The castle stood on an eminence which $ with crimson velvet. There was, also, some 
sloped so, gradually down from the East that 3 sort of a thick carpet on the floor; for the lady 
you were scarcely conscious of its elevation, $ who moved through the gorgeous twilight withia 
especially as thick forests fell away from it to $ $ gave forth no sound of her footsteps, and you 
the right and left, cutting against the sky even } : only heard the rustling of her sumptuous gar 
behind the castle, which was on the slope of; ments, as she passed into the outer chamber. 
the ascent, but did not crownit. A beautifal } A splendid creature was this lady, if a proud, 
breadth of country was visible from the win- ‘ S insolent, and selfish woman can be really bea 
dows of the room which we have entered. } tiful. She had reached middle age, but seemed 
Noble wood-lands, cultivated fields, and pictur- ; to defy time as she defied everything else. 
esque houses broke up the landscape, through; ‘Right royally done!” she exclaimed, examir- 
which a river of some magnitude flashed up 3 ing the pictures on the walls. ‘I did not think 
veins of silver now and then through the green- the king would have parted with these, even to 
,ness, giving such life as only moving water can ; him.” 
give to natural scenery. 3 The lady walked up and down the room, paut 

The room was empty, and had evidently of 3 ing before the pictures, and examining them 
late been almost devoid of furniture, but the; with a proud smile. Then she moved to th 
bright oaken floor was now half-covered by a ; window, and threw open the sash with a vie 
center carpet of fine tapestry, richly fringed at 3 lence that made the diamond panes rattle in 
the edges. Chairs, massively carved and luxu-: the leaden setting. The broad country, the 
riously cushioned, stood around an ebony cabi- $ : 3 interwindings of the river, and Knowl-Ash 
net inlaid and veined with coral, und filled a’ 3 3 afar off lay before her, deliciously green, and 
large space opposite the stately mantle-piece, 3 flickered over with the sunshine and shadow 
with its noble carvings cut from marble black 3 of a bright spring day. 
as jet. Some pictures hung against the oaken The lady’s eyes flashed fire as she gathered 

“panels, and these alone might have proved how gin one glance the pasture-lands and forest 
great a favorite the owner of that castle was ; that composed her son’s new domain. 
with its late royal master; for Whitehall itself; ‘‘So the clamor of the people has ended it 
contained nothing more beautiful. Guido, Van- ’ ; this!” she said, with a defiant lift of the head 
dyke, Titian, Correggio, and Julio Romano— ; “How little they know the power it is their it 
all lived, in their imperishable beauty, among § sanity to overthrow!” 
the oaken carvings of the room. Dainty things, ; : While she was speaking, a hand was laid # 
too, lay about. Golden scent-bottles, snuff- : ther shoulder, and, turning quickly, she & 
boxes cut from clouded agate or pink cornelian, $ : countered the smiling face.of her son. 
with jewel and jewel cases, lay upon the tables, “So, George, you have at last condescended 
and a lady’s scarf or mantalet*e hung across $ to remember that I am here?’’ she said, brighter 
one of the great ebony chairs, scattering the { ing, however, under his glance. 

: golden flowers, with which it was exxbroidered,$ Upon my soul, ma belle mere, I defy any mM 
apon its purple cushions. While we have been : : to be unconscious of your presence! He might 
describing the room, a door opened, revealing $ as well attempt to ignore the sun at noondsy! 
an —— filled with the rich gloom ; But, tell me now, if it is not one of your ss 
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-georets, what court tide brought you hither, } ants from being sent home ignominiously. Be- 


afer this sudden fashion. I have not half} sides, when did two beautiful women love each 
slept off my astonishment yet.” § other 2” 

«J come for your good, as usual.” ‘Beautiful? Nay, George, we are not at 

“J can believe that, for our interests must ; court, and, for once, you can venture to be 
always run together.” t sincere. Henrietta Maria is in the bloom of 

The lady laughed. ‘And this is why you ; youth, while I 
trast me?” 2 ‘*Find a thread or two of silver in this golden 

«What better seourity can any man have of } hair. What then? It is only the difference 
good faith than that which springs out of self- $ } between the blossom and its fruit; the one, 
interest, fair mother?” shadowy, evanescent, unsatisfactory; the other, 

“None in the world we move in, Gesrge. But ; rounded by the sun, rich in flavor, appealing 
you are still young for such thoughts.” 3 to—” 

“That is, if we count by years. But aman >} ; ‘*Hush! hush!” interrupted the mother, blush- 
does not hold favor from one reign to another, § ‘ ing in spite of the hardening life she had led. 
visit foreign courts, and play the deuce with $ “‘I would rather hear this from other lips than 
queenly hearts, w:thout gaining experience at yours. Besides—it is useless denying it—youth 
least.” ; has a wonderful charm.” 

“But you have another role to play now,; ‘‘And mature beauty a wonderful power, 
George—a difficult and dangerous one. The : when joined, as yours is, with an intellect that 
people are beginning to hate you.” ; brightens everything it touches.” 

Buekingham threw himself into an easy-chair, | “Oh, yes! There is assurance in that!” an- 
rending a great hole in the delicate scarf, as he ; swered the woman, triumphantly. ‘The brain 
tangled it in the carvéd work with his arm, and ; ‘ that planned your destiny and helped work it 
broke into a peal of laughter. ‘ ’ out will outlive her youth, and the beauty of a 

“Let them hate—let them hate!” he cried. } thousand like her. Yet it is strange, my son, 
“What care I for that!” 3 how the heart regrets the poor passing charms 

“Popular hate, once fixed, is a terrible thing, } as they fade away.” 

George.” 3 «Push! mother. What have we to do with 

“Oh! but I have met so many terrible things } hearts and regrets? Give us power, wealth, 
since the day you sent me to court to make a} dominion—hearts are only in the way when 
fortune, with one dashing suit of clothes, and ‘ these things lead one onward.” 
fifty pounds a year, and—and—between us we} ‘You will not think so when I tell you that 
may as well speak out—this rather handsome } the French embassador has just informed the 
face to back them up with.” ’ king that you will not be angen as his repre- 

“George, do not be too confident. King sentative at the court of France.” 

James is no longer alive to make you strong } 3 Buckingham started up, his eyes flashing, 
by his weakness.” ? his face fiendish. 

Lady Villiers sat down by her son. Her face } : ‘‘What—what! Woman, are you mad to say 
was grave—there was real apprehension in her 3 this? They dare, they dare 
voice. The duke saw this and took her hand. { He sat down again choking with rage. 

“Have no fear, mother. I lost nothing by | Lady Villiers laughed. ‘* 
the change when Charles became king. He is “Ah! son, it is difficult getting along without 
stubborn as death when. his heart is fixed, and ; a little trouble from the heart, after all. What 
Thold it entirely.” ; if Anna of Austria saw you now?” 

“I know—I know. But the queen is your} ‘Anna of Austria!” 
enemy.” “She added a special and private message, 

“Be it so. While she scandalizes the court } entreating that the king should not send you 
with her temper, I am stronger than the queen. > back to France.” 

Charles must have a confidant in his domestic g “She did! I thank her majesty for announe- 
troubles. I am his confidant and counsellor. jing to the whole world that she dares not meet 
Do not fear. Her majesty shall still have her Buckingham. But she shall! I will be received 
outbursts of rage, while we benefit by them.” {in France though I batter my way through the 

“She hates me!” said Lady Villiers, with a} gates of Paris with English cannon.” 
fierce flash of the eyes. $ ‘¥ou would not be so insane!” 

“Of course! For you are all-powerful, while { «Insane! I will declare'war against France 
the has not been able to save her own attend- ; at once. They cavil at my power and fayor with 
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the king, these English churls. 


farthing from their pockets. 
the light taxes Charles imposes; I will grind 
them to the earth! 
learn who is the real king of England.” 

“I fear they are beginning to suspect too 
strongly already, George. It was for this I$ 
came down. Your enemies are organizing in ? 
force. When parliament meets, there will be a 
powerful effort to disgrace you and force the : 
king to give you up.” 

Buckingham laughed, a loud, scornful laugh, 
that possessed all the hoarseness of rage. 

“Let them try—let them try!” 

**Would it not be better to conciliate the most 
powerful of our enemies?” urged the mother. 

“Conciliate! No, I defy them. It is thus 
Buckingham tramples down opposition. Never 
warm serpents in your bosom, mother, while 
you can crush them with your heel!” 

‘But have we the power? Remember the 
queen is against us. The king loves her dearly.” 

“It is this love which gives me new strength. 
Had not Charles been occupied with that, he 
would perhaps have been meddling inconve- 
niently with public affairs. As it is, I report, 
and he believes; I design, and he acts.” 

Lady Viliiers shook her head. ‘Our position 
is one of great peril.” 

“TI know it is, but we will tread through it. 
Why, see what has been already done. 
kinsfolk hold every place of trust almost in the 3 
realm. If we have enemies in parliament, have 3 
we not friends also? I tell you, mother, I will 
have a war with France, and this same parlia- 
ment that you dread so shall vote the supplies.” 

Again the lady shook her head and drew a 
deep breath. 

Buckingham turned upon her. 

‘Why, mother, have you turned coward at 
Yast?” 

‘Coward? No; but this state of things trou- 
bles me. Remember how firmly Somerset was ‘ 
seated in power when we hurled him down.” 

‘Firmly, tush! Was anything firm under 
King James, the miserable dotard, the rs 

The lady lifted her hands. 

‘*Hush, hush! for heaven’s sake hush! Even $ 
now I tremble over the quicksands we passed.” 

**And for your comfort,” answered the duke, $ 
*‘our ruined enemies are close at hand.” 

‘«What, the Earl and Countess of Somerset ?” 

“Even so. I saw the lodge, in which they 
are spending the summer months, only yester- 
day, when the hunt carried me to the north, 
where you see this valley at our feet opens.” 


In return I will ; 
plunge them in a war that shall wrench the last 
They grumble at : 3 pered, as if afraid of her own voice. 


It is high time they should ; 


Our s 
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The lady turned pale. 

‘Those dangerous people so near?” she whis. 
“There 
$j is peril in it!” 

“My lady mother, what has come over you! 
3 Peril, peril! this has been your cry all the 
$morning. First, 1 am to dread that pretty 
$ young termagant, the queen; then parliament, 
: and now—these abject Somersets. Did you 
3 take a hard journey for no better purpose thay 

’ to persuade your son into being a coward?” 

3 Lady Villiers passed a hand over her fore. 
head. 

“I scarcely know why it was that I came,” 
she said, ‘‘save that some unaccountable dread 
fell upon me. Now I understand.” 

‘*Understand what?” 

‘No matter. Let us sweep all these unples- 
sant themes aside.” 

‘*With all my heart.” 

‘*Now tell me what was your object in coming 
own here? The movement took me by <ar 
rise.” 

“T had two objects: the first and foremost 
} was to let the king know what it is to be with- 
; out me to plan and think for him. The next, [ 
‘ wished to establish some personal popularity 
Shere while promulgating an idea of the king's 
; supremacy among the country folks. My people 
sare at work already. The principal clergyman 
‘in the district is already won over; and if you 
will condescerd so far, we shall hear the first 
fruits of his conversion in a manifold sermon 
* next Sunday.” 

3 «That is wisely done!” exclaimed the lady. 
Buckingham walked up and. down the room, 
s Paneed before the window a moment, and came 
§ ’ slowly back as if he had been pondering some- 
; thing in his mind which was rather difficult of 
, expression. 

“I am glad my efforts please you, 

* looking down on the red rosettes which orna- 
; mented his shoes, as he spoke; ‘and this re- 
minds me that I may have a favor to ask.” 

Lady Villiers looked surprised. ‘There can 
be no favors between us, George. What is it 
you desire of me?” 

‘Nothing just now. Only it seemed to me 
that, for the second lady in the kingdom, you 
§ < have traveled down here with a scant retinue 
; S of ladies; the mother of Buckingham should 
: have come better attended.” 

’ T started in haste, and only brought those 
: who could be seated in the carriage; but surely 
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” he said, 
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you will find them enough.” 

“I do not know; but if not, the fault ca _ 

: soon be amended,” 
» 
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ithe lady drew a deep breath, and a smile set- ; signal triumph over Henrietta Maria, who hates 
fled om her lip. Whatever her thoughts were { everything that bears my name. I have not 
she was not inclined to express them, but broke § ’ had better news in many a day.’ 
fnto an entirely new subject. ‘You have for- Lady Villiers was but half- stn by this 
ten the duchess,” she said. compliment. She was far too grasping for any 
“With all my heart, if you would let me.’ § thought of pleasure in the advancement of an- 
The mother smiled. She had at first been a} bates, even though her own interests were not 
little jealous of the young Duchess of Bucking: } affected by it. Casting her eyes gloomily down- 
bam, but that feeling had passed away. Still : ward, she saw the package that had fallen at 
the duke’s open indifference to his young wife § Sher feet. A delicate parcel, carefully sealed 
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rather pleased her than otherwise. ‘and bound together after an almost exploded 
“She sent a world of love!” ¢ fashion, with a scarlet band of floss silk. She 
«There is but one thing in her power to send 3 took it up, glanced at the address, and tossed 
that could give me pleasure.” : it toward her son, exclaiming contemptuously, 


“And what is that?” “It is her writing.” 

Before Buckingham could answer, the clatter The duke caught the package, glanced at the 
of horses’ feet on the pavement below broke up § writing, and flung it back. 
the conversation, and both mother and son went: “It is far too bulky,” he said, “you shall 
eagerly to the open window. read it for me.” 

A courier, covered with dust, was dismounting § Coarse and unfeeling as this was, it pleased 
from his horse before the great entrance. 3 the woman before him; and with a sneer that 

A few moments and a page entered bearing $ clouded all the beauty of her face, she broke 
despatches. Buckingham tore them open and § ‘the seal, tore at the silk with her teeth, and 
read eagerly. It was evident that his mother’s * began to read the gentle expressions of affec- 
apprehensions had affected him, for his hands ; $ tion which were only intended for a husband’s 
shook as he broke the seal, and a rigid expres- ; eye. When half through she cast the delicate 
sion stiffened his lips. But all at once his brow g parchment aside. 
cleared, and his red lips parted with a triumph-} ‘Nothing but love, and love poetry,” she 
ant smile. 3 said, with cold disdain. ‘I wonder how you 

“Read that,” he cried, tossing the despatches } can encourage her in such absurdities.” 
into his mother’s lap, ‘‘and see who reigns, this} ‘But what does she say about her appoint- 
young queen or Buckingham.” ; ment in the queen’s household?” 

Lady Villiers took up the parchment. Asmall} ‘Nothing, only to regret it, because the du- 
package had fallen among the velvet folds of $ ties will take her sc much from your society.” 
her dress where they swept the floor, but she ; “Tush! Has she nothing better than that to 
did not heed that. ; say?” 

“Your duchess appointed lady in waiting to} ‘Read it for yourself,” said the mother, 
her majesty!” she exclaimed, while the hot § pointing to the letter which had caught a gust 
crimson surged over her face. ‘That is the $ of air from the window, and was fluttering like 
only appointment I ever asked or would have $ a white dove over the floor; ‘‘but not here, Tam 
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taken.” $ weary of these follies, and my women are wait- 
“And the only one I would not permit you’ ing for orders. What are we to do with our- 
to accept.” ‘selves, I wonder? There should be good sport 
“Indeed!” : in the forest, but that would be throwing away 


The exclamation was haughty almost to inso- : time; you are seeking popularity in the district. 


lence, and flashes of fire shot from those large } How can I help you?” 
gray eyes. 3 ‘In fifty ways.” 

“Indeed! And may I ask a reason?” $ Well, one at once.’ 

“Certainly. You are too impetuous for ai The duke seemed a little eubvinuil 
spy—which is what we want—on the queen, $ unusual thing when talking with his anene 
and far too valuable as a counsellor for Buck- “Well,” he said, at last, ‘the first thing is 
ingham to restrict your liberty, or fritter away § Sto conciliate the good Aagyase, and bring, 
your mind in the petty details of her majesty’s Shim out boldly in the royal cause.’ 
toilet or state chamber; whereas her grace is ; *“‘T thought he was won.” 
just fitted for such duties. Rejoice with me ; «And so he is, but there must be some re- 
that she has the place. It has been a sore } turn of favors by which his enthusiasm may be 
struggle with the king, I can see that, and a i kept up.” 
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“Tg his living a poor one then? Must wetax, Her gentleness shamed the evil purpose by 


some of his rich neighbors in order to bribe him?” N : half shadowed forth in his heart. So he kisgeg 
“That would never do. The good man cares ; S her again in silence and went away for one halt. 

as little for eee as the rooks that haunt his $ hour a better man than he had been. 

church tower.” 3 The water which God gives us is pure, though 
*«What does he care for then?” : a thousand poisonous things spring up from the 
‘His family, his—his daughters! For them $ same soil; and the crystal waves of true feeling 

he is ambitious!” will sometimes gush up from the most selfigh 
There was a slight flush on the duke’s face : natures. 

as he made this answer. An unpleasant smile $ 

had been creeping over the features of the $ 

mother, as she asked these careless questions, CHAPTER IV. 

which now broke triumphantly over her whole; For several days the rector of Knowl-Ash 

face. ¢ bad been almost entirely shut up in his ow 
“His daughters? Well, what of them? Sh: lS $room. He scarcely came forth to eat, and could 

I give them each a necklace?” ; only be persuaded to swallow a crust and a glass 
The duke made an impatient gesture with his é of wine when they were forced upon him by the 

hand. 3 housekeeper or one of his daughters. So deeply 
“Mother, I will neither be mocked nor was he absorbed in the one great subject, that 

thwarted! Wear that look a moment longer, Randal now and then expressed a little regret 

and I shall bate you!” $that he had been so precipitate in burying the 
“You dared not have spoken to me so once!” $ : rook, as he was very sure that his uncle would 

she cried, passionately. ‘ have picked its tough bones without the least 
“Perhaps not. Then you were the master- : danger of discovery; and he did not feel quite 

spirit; now S ‘sure that his secret was safe under the moss of 
Well, now?” s the ruins, 
Her eyes flashed, her lips grew white. : Late at night and early in the morning the 
“Now I am no longer the tool by which you good man sat buried in thought, or writing 

worked a safe way to power, but the power ; with the passionate earnestness which can only 

itself. I did not quarrel with you then. Dobe expected of reticent natures like his, when 

not quarrel with me now.” S they once put brain and conscience into a 
“Ungrateful boy!” S work. 


Those proud eyes filled with tears; for the; Barbara, too, was strangely silent, and spent 


Woman could find tears when her own soul was $ most of her time in her own room. Bessie sav 
wounded—seldom else. : that she looked downcast and beavy-eyed, as if 

The duke was not old enough to be altogether ; Sher sleep was disturbed, perhaps, with bitter 
devoid of feeling, and he might not have loved } ; tears in the night. 

a better woman half so well as he loved this { : It was strange how little a thing had broken 
Sitaghty being, who was still flashing anger on $ yup the happy monotony of those young girl’ 
him through her tears. She had been faithful $ 3 lives! How completely they had been thrown 
to him and his interests, however treacherous S apart by the strange thoughts that haunted the 
to others. $ bosom of each, self-centering the attention, and 

He went up to her, with a look of serious } ‘leaving dangerous things to creep in between 
contrition, so graceful that a glow of motherly } 3 them! 
pride answered it spite of herself. A case of conscience was before Barbara, 

“Mother!” torturing her gentle heart, and taking all the 

Her head fell forward on his shoulder. 3 color from her cheek. A cloud had gathered 

“Spare me, George. There is not another over her, and she knew, in the depths of her 
person in the wide world can bring this pain to } soul, that it must grow broader and blacker till 
my heart. Do not strike me again on this one $—oh! that she must not fathom! What would 
weak spot. The anguish is terrible!” $the end be? Would it leave her stranded, far 

He kissed her on the forehead with exquisite } away from her lover, or drift her off from the 
tenderness; for he, too, had one holy place left ’ holy shelter of her father’s roof? 
unsoiled in his nature. Poor girl! She had few thoughts to give her 

“Are we friends now, belle mere?” ; sister in these days. Trouble was a new thing 

“Tell me your wishes, and I will do them, } to her, and the aching pain at her heart made 
George—right or wrong, I will do them!” t her blind to everything else. 
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The rector had said nothing on the subject ; flower from the grass, at one moment, or began 
which so completely absorbed him, not even to $ : chattering, in a low voice, to Randal, who car- 
Barbara, with whom he sometimes loved to talk § ‘ ried her prayer-book, the next—smiling, and 
of the quaint ideas that he gathered from his} } brightening everything around her like a beam 
black-letter tomes. The sweet girl knew : of sunshine. 
that he was very busy, and not so calm as was § ; * In those times, a service on the Sabbath day 
usual with him while meditating over his ser-} was the great event to which the whole neigh- 
mons, She noticed that there was a continuous ° * borhood looked. Saint days had gradually gone 
fre of excitement in his eyes, and a red spot 3 : out. of fashion since the eighth He nry, and but 
on-either cheek, unlike anything she had seen 3 : : few causes of popular gathering existed, except 
before, All this gave her vague uneasiness. ; those which brought the people within the holy 
It seemed as if all at once the inmates of that } ; walls of some sanctuary. 
house had grown strange to each other. I have said that the rector of Knowl-Ash was 
Cromwell came to the house once during the ? ;an eloquent and popular man. Thus people 
week, but his usual grave habits were broken ; came from far and wide to hear the beautiful 
up. He was sinister, watchful, and biter of; ; thoughts that seemed to be a divine growth of 
speech. It seemed as if the very floor ACTOSS 3 : bis solitary meditations. There was something 
which Buckingham had walked was hateful to } ; : about this man so simple, so exquisitely pas- 
him. He repulsed Bessie rudely when she came : toral, that it won an influence almost sacred 
to him, with her cheerful greeting, and began 3 s over the hearts of those who gathered to hear 
to talk of the hunting-party, and the heaps ofS him on the Sabbath day. Nor was he unmindful 
game ithad left behind. As for Randal, when ; of their sorrows or their trials. The rector might 
he came in, beaming and triumphant, with the $ forget himself, and the happy ones of his own 
matchlock in his hand, and his beautiful chest- : household, but he never neglected the suffering 
nut hair drooping in ringlets to his shoulder, § among his people, and recognized every face, 
Cromwell set his teeth firmly together and re- : that greeted him, with blessings, with wakeful 
fused his hand to the lad. : s interest. His heart and intellect sometimes 
All this troubled poor Barbara in the depths 3 * appeared to be wide apart, but they always 
of her sensitive nature. She saw that trouble $ worked in harmony. ! 
was coming, that a season of sore trial lay be-$ The good man was in some of those sacred 
fore her. She grew timid in her lover’s pre- {nooks known to the English churches in those 
sence, and saw him depart with a sensation of } days, asking God, in singleness of heart, to 
mingled sadness and relief. > bless the work he was entering upon that day, 
Thus the week wore on, and the morning of } Perhaps he did not fully realize the political 
adull, heavily clouded Sabbath day came. There $ importance of the step he was taking, but its 
had been rain in the night, and heavy mists § : moral import no man could understand bet- 
floated over the landscape, shutting out the dis- § ter. Next to God, he held the divine right of 
tant castle, and shrouding the ruins with ghostly : kings in reverence. His anointed sovereign was 
gray, through which you could see spectral out- § ‘head of the church he served, and so far as 
lines of the broken architecture so faintly that; San earthly mortal could be a representative of 
it seemed vanishing into mist also. $ divine power. This he solemnly believed, and 
The apple-orchard was heavy with rain, which ¢ this was to be the great foundation-stone of a 
had beaten off its blossoms till the wet grass $ : discourse which he had pondered over and over 
seemed covered with snow-flakes, and a little 3 all the week. 
way off the gray church seemed frozen and cold § : The congregation came in—lord, squire, and 
wader its garniture of dripping ivy. The rain $ § peasant, all grave and solemn, as became the 
had ceased, but over the dark earth, and through § occasion. In that church the distinetions of 
these clouds of floating mist, the rector’s family ; caste were less regarded than in any other 
Went to the church. The good man had gone out 3 place. The lady was more richly dressed, it 
tarly, I think, to find a more sacred spot in which ; is true, and trod the sacred aisle more proudly 
‘o offer up prayer to God on the duty he was 3 than the peasant’s wife, perhaps, when she fiyst 
shout to perform. Barbara and Bessie walked $ entered; but there was something in the pure 
together—the one quiet, the other subduing her ¢ : voice and tender religious teachings of the 


ate. 


ve 


high spirits and making vain efforts to keep § preacher which rebuked this pride and sent 


pace decorously with her sister, But, spite of § ’ them forth equalized by one common humanity. 
her efforts, the bright spirit within would peep: ; This Sabbath, however, was marked with more 
forth, and she darted aside to snatch a wild} excitement than usual. It had been rumored 
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that the Duke of Buckingham, and Lady Vil- f Other ladies followed: some young, and yf 
liers, his mother, would be present at the ser- $ ’ more or less loveliness, but they passed almog 
vice, that day, and many a strange face ap- } unheeded in the presence of this really powe. 
peared in the congregation, drawn from a 3 ful woman. The duke had dismounted fry 
distance by the rumor. $his horse and led his mother into the chureh, 

This rumor it was, I think, which made Bes- § ‘ The grace and respectful homage of this move 
sie Westburn so restless on her walk to the $ ment was followed by murmurs of admiration 
church. In her whispers with Randal, the duke 3 by a crowd of country people who had linger 
was often mentioned. Would he bow to them? : outside; but under their exclamations came wy 
Perhaps he might pause before the whole con- :8 low growl of discontent. On looking clog, 
gregation, as it came out, to inquire how Ran- : you saw that ® large number of these loiterey 
dal liked his gun, or if Bessie had suffered no- bad short hair and garments of a peculiar 
thing from her ramble in the orchard. $ fashion. 

All this time Barbara was lost in sad, heavy $ Buckingham, with the little court that su. 
thoughts, and entered the church with a weary < rounded him at the castle, entered the church, 
sigh. }Curtained seats had been set apart for him, 

The edifice was full. Garments of heavy 3 and into one of these Lady Villiers swept her 
stuff and rich silks rustled within. Wet ivy, 3 stiff brocade rustling in every amber flower, and 
which a rising wind had begun to stir, rustled : the ropes of pearls rattling on her stomacher, 
without. The usual still repose was all broken : There was a little tumult in the church, and 
up. The audience looked eager and restless. {this pleased my lady, for in such commotion 
At the slightest noise all eyes were turned to} her vanity reveled. She turned her handsom 
the door, bright with expectation. S face on the audience, a smile brooded on it~ 

While this excitement lasted, two or three 3 one of tiose smiles that win hearts when they 
mon came up the aisle in a group. They were § meet the eye. Then she settled gracefully dom 
plainly dressed, and wore no curls. Indeed, so : among her cushions, and shrouded her face with 
closely was the hair cut to those large heads, } a graceful movement of devotion. 
that it might have been a subject of remark } Just then the minister came in through a sie 
but that the public interest was all turned in 3 door and moved toward his desk. Everything 
another direction. One of these men was Oliver $ ; was still on the instant. Eyes that had bee 
Cromwell. ; turned eagerly on the duke’s party, were now 

There were no seats unoccupied, so this group 3 lifted, in solemn reverence, to the man of God; 

. N 
of “tv stood 2 waa rp stern, gloomy knot, the tinsel of admiration gave way to the pure 
with their eyes also turned upon the door. : gold of profound respect. 

It came at last, the heavy wheels of a car- ; The rector did give one quiet glance to the 
riage grinding along the highway, and sending { ducal party as he opened the Bible-on his desk. 
forth its hoarse grating sounds above the clatter § Perhaps a thrill of pride passed into his bosom, 
of hoofs made by a cavalcade of horsemen that} but it was a gentle, harmless feeling, that 
surrounded it. It drew up before the church; $ 

s 
four pair of smoking black horses pawed the $ 
turf and tossed their beautiful heads, as the side $ an honor. 
curtain was lifted, revealing three cushioned: Then he lifted his voice in prayer, and after 
‘ 
seats filled with ladies. Imagine an emigrant {that came the eloquent words from his lips 
: 
N 
N 
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melted away in thankfulness that his poor 
church should be deemed worthy of so grest 


wagon covered with leather and trecked out $ which were to scatter dragon’s teeth among bis 
with a coat of arms and rude gilding. This was : happy flock. 
the traveling conveyance of high born lords and Had that good man dreamed that he was 
ladies in the times we write of. $ preaching a political sermon, that his honest, 
First a lady stepped out, tall, commanding, , simple words might lead to bloodshed, he would 
and still wonderfully beautiful. The hair which : have died there at his sacred desk rather tha 
waved under her coif of purple velvet was thick $ have uttered them. 
and golden; a soft color bloomed in her cheeks; When the heart is in a subject, eloquence iss 
her gray eyes brightened; her lips curved with $ natural result. Never since those walls wet 
a smile, for she felt the wondering homage that 3 $ laid had they echoed to more thrilling lat 
followed her lightest movement. When Hen- guage, or arguments that were so completely 
riette Maria was not present, the mother of the growth of high principle. Most of the 
Buckingham forgot that she was less than a} 3 S audience were loyal, and a law-abiding people, 
queen. who went heart and soul with the ministers 
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his great idea; but a few seemed restive day After Cromwell left, there was a gradual 
fff at ease. Some quickly left the church, and § < dropping off of the congregation. Men stole 
others listened with stern, white faces, struck $ s out singly, keeping as much as possible in the 
dumb by the course the minister was taking. } S shadows; but they went; and every footstep, as 
The group we have mentioned, of which Crom- {it stole along, left a new pang with Barbara 
well was the center, drew close together in the ? 3 3} Westburn. 
sisle and looked sternly into each other’s eyes } 3 When this momentous day’s service was over, 
as the sermon went on. At the end of a sen- 3 ; 3 considerable concourse of persons had gath- 
tence more powerful than another, Cromwell $ ered in front of the church, not to see Lady 
was seen to clench his hand, while his lips were } S Villiers, when she passed back to her carriage, 
glosed more and more tightly, till their coarse } Sas others had done in the morning, but to con- 
heaviness was lost in the fierce even pressure. : fer in low voices, and mutter the discontent 
At last his rude endurance gave way, and, cast-} they had not yet found courage to express 
ing astern glance back at the earnest speaker, } aloud. When the duke came forth, leading his 
he left the church. Those who stood near fol- $ mother with great show of respect, tifese per- 
lowed him, and the tramp of their heavy shoes } sons drew back and stood close together, offer- 
sounded defiantly in the holy edifice. 3 ing no token of respect, but scowling on the 
The rector paused, disturbed by the noise. A ? show with their bent brows. 
look of troubled surprise broke over his face, $ ; The duke cast a careless glance of defiance 
and he watched his daughter’s betrothed with that way, and, speaking to one of his people, 
& bewildered look till he disappeared. Then } said, ‘Drive those churls back. See you not 
he turned to the great subject again, and threw } they stand in the way of my horses?” 


‘his soul into it, forgetting the disturbance. ; The page thus addressed contented his valor 


Barbara had listened and seen. Her father’s by walking toward the group and back again, 
sermon she had been in some degree prepared } muttering something under his breath about an 
for, and, in truth, it met a loyal echo in her ; earl’s son being no bailiff; while the knot of 
own heart; but every word fell upon her like {men kept their ground, scowling back defiance 
the link of an iron chain which was to separate} on the young court gallant and his master as 
her from the man who stood so gloomily in the ; well. 
aisle, and whose face she could not look upon} Lady Villiers lingered by the carriage, but 
Without a spasm of pain. She saw the clenched ; refused to enter it until the rector should come 
hand, the swarthy crimson burning fiercer and : forth. In the name of her royal Mistress, Queen 
fiercer on his forehead, and her young heart $ Henrietta, she wished to thank him for the right 
sunk within her. Those fierce passions in that § : loyal sermon which he had given them. 
sacred place! Had it already come to that? Did § ’ This wis said in a sweet, patronizing voice, 
he dare so rudely to condemn her father, a man § ‘that filled a portion of those who stood about 
80 truly good that no human creature had ven- $ with admiration; but the group around Crom- 
tured ta question anything he did or said up to well, taking example by his gesture of disgust, 
that hour? Could he listen to that eloquent $ left the crowd which grew denser every mo- 
voice and not be convinced ? ‘ment, and moved off in a body toward the dis- 

When Cromwell gave that fierce start and § tant ruins. 
went out of the church, treading his way as if} “Here,” said Cromwell, dashing his foot 
the sacred edifice had been a stable, a quick ; ; 3 against the Druid font, ‘‘here I, for one, spurn 
sob broke from her lips, and she bowed her $ ;and defy the doctrines we have heard this day. 
head in utter humiliation, nor dared to look in $As I thrust aside this broken relic of past 
her father’s face again during the entire sermon. { superstition, so do I condemn all doctrines that 

Buckingham had watched all this from the have not the rights of the people for their foun- 
luxurious cushions of his seat. He had kept § * dation. Neighbors, this popinjay duke with his 
his smiling eyes fixed on Cromwell from the $ : ; ribbons, shoe-buckles, and diamond garters—all 
Moment that scowl of fierce defiance came to} ; the price of his early shame—has come down 
his face. Twice he saw him start and bend $ Shere to wring gold from our pouches without 
forward, as if to hurl back an indignant pro- } right of law and in defiance of parliament. The 
test against the discourse. Then came the ; sermon we heard to-day is the first step in this 
silent outburst and rude retreat, when the } stupendous iniquity. Let us crush thé whole 
duke’s smile turned to a burning glow, and he } design here in the hour of its birth. I would 
too clenched a white hand among the silken ; denounce it though King Charles stood at my 
ornaments of his dress. 3 elbow.” 
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These bold words were followed by exclama- , What have we done, neighbors, that two gue, 
tions of accordance from the group of men that : men as Somerset and Buckingham should ey. 
listened. Cromwell went on. : ber our district?” 

** Hitherto,” he said, ‘‘the people of this dis- ; Cromwell spoke vehemently. The caution, 
trict have felt little of the ploughshare that is : which marked his after-life, was forgotten here, 
tearing up the rest of the land; but the earth ; or, perhaps, it prompted this very address. Thy 
under our feet begins to tremble—no wonder— 3 audience was ready and prepared to follow him, 
while it is compelled to support this tinseled ; The occasion might never arise again. His py 
monster of the court. Last week he was twice 3 sion burned fiercely, but an acute intellect con. 
closeted with our rector—you see how his evil § trolled even that. When Cromwell was angry, 
work prospers. The very sanctuaries of our; in any time of his life, it was always when 
worship are turned over to his cause. Our} anger was the best weapon to be used. Hy 
ministers become the tools of his rapine. Who: wished no influence to win over the men who 
is this man they call the Dake of Buckingham, $ listened, and went to work boldly. 
this crgature who comes here for our harm, ‘‘Henceforth,” he said, ‘I belong to a ney 
half-popinjay, half-tyrant? What is his origin? } church and a new party. The son of Jamy 
What has been his progress? I will tell you. $ the First is not king—it is this tyraht, minion, 
This woman, whom we saw but now, with the} Buckingham, who controls the free people of 
golden hair and evil eyes, was poor and widowed. } England. It is not King Charles we denounce, 
She had two possessions in the world—her$ but his father’s degraded favorite.” 
beauty, and herson. Somerset was King James’: While he was speaking, Cromwell stood by 
favorite then, and ruled all England. But while : the broken wall from which Bessie had leaped 
the king’s favor lasts, who dares defy a royal $ to secure the duke’s truant cap. He paused to 
favorite? No ons. This woman was both wise : draw breath. 
and cunning. She attacked no one, but began “This duke——” he continued. 
to undermine and plot all the while, that her That moment a figure came out from behind 
son should gain the vile eminence of this $ the wall, followed by half a dozen others, some 
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with terror, and the foremost of all wearings 
smile of sneering bitterness that made even 
Cromwell recoil a pace backward, as if he had 
suddenly trod on a serpent. 

Not a word was spoken, but, with a low boy, 


only a base boy and worthless woman could 
have used, You know the fate of Somerset, 
and of the infamous dame who calls him hus- 
band. Yonder against the sky, if this miserable 
fog would permit, you might se walls of 
their voluntary prison. On the offierthand loom; and that smile transfiguring his features, the 
up the battlements of a stronghol@wbich the in- 3 Duke of Buckingham moved on. 

fatuated king has given to his father’s favorite. § (20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Somerset. He did attain it, by such means as é laughing with ill-suppressed mirth, some pale 
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GOING. 
BY MARIAN WINSLOW. 


A palling shadow creeps over them all, 
For all sing the same sad song to me: 
Going away! 


Gone away—going away! 

Tis the chorus sad of a sad refrain— 
And a shadow creeps over my heart to-day, 
As I softly murmur this broken strain: 

Going away! 


Going away where the cannon’s ring 
Breathes of fame, as you onward roam, 
And you will forget, ’mid the battle’s din, 
That hearts are desolate here at home, 
When you go away. 


Going away from your childhood’s home, 
Bidding farewell to your childhood’s friends, 
And a long good-by to the old hearth-stone— 
Oh! say, will not grief with your gladness blend, 
When you go away? 


Going away—but do not think 
That “absence will conquer” langsyne love; 
Though bitter the fount where the heart must drink, 
Yet hope ever prayerfully looketh above— 
Though you go away. 


Going away—and the sun will shine 
Just as brightly when you are gone, 
The green leaves fintter, the wild flowers twine, 
The river dance brightly on and on, 
Though you’ve gone away. 


Going away—going away! 
*Tis a mournful dirge, and the echo elings 
Round every thought I have had to-day— 
But sunlight may glance, the green leaves fall, And it sigheth yet o'er my sad heart-strings: 
The river dash on to the sea— Going away! 
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NEEDLBE-BOOK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVBB. 


Marentats.—Some pieces of dark green velvet } Cut a piece of pasteboard the size ~< ree 
andsilk; 1 bunch of gold beads; 1} yards of fine $ seen in the design: Cover ange raphy 
ballion, or gold thread; 1 skein of green embroi- § the green velvet, the under side wi 
dery silk. >The edge and veining of the leaf is to be dong 
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CROCHET SILK TRIMMING. 








AAA, 
in one half embroidery, the other half bullion, ; for the under part. Cut several pieces of White 
or gold thread, if the bullion cannot be pro- flannel a size smaller for the inside of the cay 
cured. To sew on the bullion, it must be cut} The handle and ornament are of leather work: 
the required length and then threaded, after- 3 or the handle may be made of wire and Closely 
ward sew it at intervals as indicated by the $ wound with brown silk, dispensing with th 
black stitches in the design. Thread the beads } ornament if you please. This design may alsy 
and dispose of them around the edge. Cover a ; be used for a Pen-wiper, substituting some blac 
second piece of the same size with green silk } cloth in the place of the flannel. 





-CROCHET SILK TRIMMING. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marteriats.—Black crochet silk and a steel , it consists of two rows of alternate loops in 
crochet needle. Ornaments in passementerie $ crochet, of 5 chain stitches each. The lacework 
are now so mue¢h the fashion, that we think our $ at the top of the ornament is worked in the fol- 
readers will be.glad to know the way in which * lowing manner:—Ilst row: * 1 stitch of treble 
they can imitate them themselves in erochet $ crochet, 12 chain, 8 double crochet, 12 chain, | 

‘work. Thus they will be able to complete a treble crochet, 7 chain, repeat from *. The3 
very pretty, lasting, and fashionable trimming : stitches of double crochet are worked over the 
for a mantle, a jacket, or a dress at very little 3 center point of the heart; the stitches of treble 
cost; it is also a very easy and amusing sert of {crochet on each side. 2nd row: Always aller 
work, First cut out in cardboard the exterior $ nately 1 treble crochet, 8 chain. 8rd row: * 0a 
outline of the heart-shaped pattern, the center $ the stitch of treble crochet placed over the samt 
of which is filled with network ; over this founda- 3 stitch in the first row work 4 stitches of double 
tien in cardboard work in close double crochet, $ crochet, between each of which work 7 chait, 
so as to cover it entirely; the cardboard outline} so as to form 3 loops. After the 4th stitch of 
must be a quarter of an inch wide all round; } double crochet, 1 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
the network in the center is made by first fixing § next stitch, 5 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
the silk in slanting lines, and then crossing } next treble crochet stitch, 1 chain, repeat ne 
them over. A sufficient number of these hearts} *. The 3 loops must be repeated three times 
being prepared, they must be joined together; } between each heart. 4th row: * In the first f 
the trimming round the bottom must be worked; >the three loops, 2 double crochet, with 4 ehain 
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between, then 1 chain; the same in next loop. } and be made into a shoulder-piece ornament, 
Por the third loop, 2 double crochet more with $ consisting of three hearts (the middle one being 
Yochain between, then 2 chain, repeat from *. $ somewhat larger) trimmed with fringe. 


5 


This trimming may be finished off by a fringe, } 
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BABY’S SHOE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Sin 


HALF OF SHOE 


s% 
Se Ad) 


= ee 











For a child several months old, cut out of; button in the center. A piece of morocco from 
tither searlet, blue, drab, or scarlet French ; the shoemaker for the sole; line it with flannel, 
merino; line with fine flannel, and bind with : and bind also with ribbon, Then seam inside 
tibbon all round. Make holes down the front, } and turn out. 
ind finish with ribbon rosette and a little pearl > 
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INSERTION. 











FERN WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas material is white cotton velvet, or salut, } flat lay them on your mat; they must be damped 
as it is called. Cut out the mats the size you; to make them lie well. For a mat two goot- 
require, and produce the impression in the fol- } sized leaves are generally enough, and if put 6 
lowing manner:—Gather nice shaped, well-in- ; that the stems cross, they fill up quite enough. 
dented fern-leaves—or, indeed, any other kind ; Then rub Indian ink very thick on a saucer, 
will do, espeeially hemlock; and they must not Stake o hard nail- brush, dip it in the ink, and, 
be heavy, but well marked with indentations— } with a fine pocket-comb, squirt it on the mal, 
press = in a heavy book, and when perfectly * being careful to hold the light part toward ye 
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pa squirting it very fine. It must be nicely ; heavy. When dry and well pressed remove the 
shaded; quite dark at the bottom, and quite } leaves, and the impression ought to be clear 
light at the top. When dark enough lay it (not 3 and distinct. Very pretty watch-pockets, mats, 
removing ‘the leaves) between two sheets of lamp-stands, etc., can also be made in this 


plotting paper, and press it with something $ manner. 
BRAIDED SOFA-CUSHION. 
BY MRS..JANE WEAVER. 
Tuis Cushion, the illustration for which is; done in gold braid. Yellow floss braid may be 
given in the front of the number, may be braided $ substituted, if preferred—it is much less expem- 


either on velvet or merino, (or even cloth,) of sive and looks very pretty. 
any color to suit the taste. The braiding is: 
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BASKET PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Red, blue, and white cloth; ~~ some bullion, are required to make this 


White opaque and jet beads; a small basket, } pretty and useful affair. 








938 BORDERS IN GARREAU STITOH. 





Procure a small and fine willow basket of 
the size and shape seen in the design. Around 
the outside edge of the basket place two frills 
‘of cloth cut in points. The lower frill is of 
the red cloth, the upper one white. Embroi- 
der the red piece with the white beads, sew- 
ing one in each small point. The larger spots 
are done in bullion or gold thread. The 
upper frill embroider with the jet beads in 
the same way. Around the extreme edge of 
the basket is placed six rows of bullion in 
festoons, fastened with the black and white 
Beads: The inside, or Pen-wiper, is to be 
thade of alternate pieces of red, blue, and 
white cloth, cut in pieces of the accompany- 
ing size and shape. Fold as seen in the bas- 
ket, and arrange in rows of red, white, and 
blue, stuffing the basket just about half-way. 





BORDERS IN CARREAU STITOR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tule stitch is a novelty in point Russe; it may ; made over two threads of the canvas, and each 
be worked on alpaca, French merino silk, or } carreau or square, is formed by four stitches— 
linsey, and is employed to ornament dresses. } two stitches taken across the canvas, and two 
A piece of catvas must be sewn on the part of $ taken the lohg way. To render this work mort 
the dress to be embroidered; the stitches are ; easy, our engravings show a part of the border 
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oa the canvas, and a parton the material, such } the size of the canvas must be altered. For the 
as it is, when, the embroidery being completed, $ body and sleeves the canvas should be much 
the threads of the canvas are taken off by cut- ’ smaller than that round the skirt. These bor- 
ting them at different places and pulling them ; 
gently away. Both patterns are embroidered $ dresses in cashmere or silk; in that case they 
jn one color; red. It will be understood that, $ 
in order to have these borders larger or smaller, * 


ders can also be worked in chain stitch for 


should be drawn on the material, and no canvas 
need be employed. 





LADIES’ 


BY EMILY OH. MAY. 


We vary our department, this month, by 
giving a pattern and diagram for a lady’s ank- 
let, @ useful article just coming into fashion. 
The anklet is to be worn just above the boot, 
and is made of kiJ, lined with flannel, the 
vhole bound with galloon. Where it fastens 


ANKLET. 











on the outside of the ankle, it may either have 
eyelets put in, and laced on buttons and loops 
of gum elastic. 

We give a diagram of the anklet with the 
dimensions to fit a lady of medium size. 





BRAIDING 





PATTERN. 





CROCHET ANTI-MACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tus style of crochet in medallions is now ex- 
ceedingly fashionable, and, besides being very 
light and effective, has the advantage of being 
easily executed. It is, of course, useful for 
many other purposes besides an Anti-macassar, 
being suitable for Pin-cushions, bread-cloths, ’ be worked in successive loops). 8 chain, miss |}, 


;and many other things too numerous to met 


tion. To work it, proceed in the following mat- 
ner:—Make a chain of 16 stitches, close ins 
round with a plain stitch. 1st row: 1 long,! 
chain, 1 Tong, 1 chain, 1 long (these 3 long 
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repeat 8 times more. 2nd row: 1 long, 1 chain, ; row. 8rd row: Double crochet on back stitches 
1 long, 1 chaiv, 1 long on the top of 3 long of } of Ist row. 4th row: Double crochet on front 
Ist row, 1 chain, 6 long into loop formed by 8; stitches of last row. 5th row: Double crochet 
chain of last row, 6 chain, 6 long into same 83 on back stitches of 8rd row. 6th row: Double 
chain, 1 chain; repeat, 8rd row: 1 double 3 crochet on front stitches of last row. 7th row: 
grochet on top of center of the 3 long of last { Double crochet on back stitches of 5th row. 8th 
row, 6 chain, 1 long into corner, 6 chain of last 3row:- Double crochet on front stitches of last 
row,2 chain, 1 long into same, 2 chain, 1 long 3 row. 9th row: Double crochet on back stitches 
into same, 8 chain, 1 long into same, 2 chain, 1 : of 7th row. 10th row: 12 chain, 1 plain inte 
long into same, 2 chain, 1 long into same, 6% 5th loop from hook, 12 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
chain; repeat. 4th row: 1 double crochet on} loop from hook, 7 chain, miss 8 stitches of last 
double crochet of last row, 6 chain, 1 long into } row, 1 double crochet in the 4th stitch; repeat 
Ist 2 chain of last row, 2 chain, 1 long into next Sto the end of the row, when there will be 12 
2 chain, 6 long, 6 chain, 6 long (these 12 long : loops. llth row: 10 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
to be worked into corner space), 2chain, 1 long S chain from hook, 10 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
into next 2 chain, 2 chain, 1 long into next 2 3 chain from hook, 10 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
chain, 6 chain; repeat. 65th row: 1 double} chain from hook, 5 chain, 1 double crochet into 
crochet on double crochet of last row, 6 chain, $ large loop (between the minor loops) of last 
1 long into Ist 2 chain of last row, 2 chain, 1 3 row: repeat and fasten off. These medallions 
long into next 2 chain, 2 chain, 4 long com- g must be joined to the diamonds by the 7th stitch 
mencing on 2nd long of last row, 2 chain (2; of every 2nd 10th chain in the last round, as in 
long, 5 chain, 2 long), these 4 long to be worked § pattern given. When the Anti-macassar is the 
into corner space, 2 chain, 4 long commencing $ size required, work half a medallion, the same 
on 2nd long of last row, 2 chain, 1 long into} as the raised rose medallion, commencing with 
next 2 chain, 2.chain, 1 long into next 2 chain, 3a chain of eight stitches, and working backward 
Gchain; repeat. 6th row: Double crochet into {and forward instead of round, and making 6 
every stitch. The 2nd diamond to be worked § loops instead of 12 in 10th row; join these in 
the same as Ist, joining at the corner as shown 3 like manner on the outside of the diamonds, 
in the engraving. For the raised rose medal- } making the work straight; then work round the 
lion, make a chain of 18 stitches; close in a} Anti-macassar a row, thus—5 chain, miss 2, 1 
round by working a plain stitch. 1st row: 33 : double crochet in 8rd stitch, repeat and fasten 
double crochet stitches into the round loop. 2nd $ off; then cut the fringe the length required, and 
tow: Double crochet on front stitches of last ; fasten with the hook 8 in each loop of 6 chain. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Miss Procror’s Poems.—We promised our readers, last 
month, to quote some of the poems of Adelaide A. Proctor, 
from the elegant little volume just published by Ticknor & 
Fields. To give too many would be unfair to the pab- 


lishers. We must, therefure, content ourselves with three $ 


or four. With many, indeed, our older subscribers are 
familiar, for we have printed several of the best, in our 
Chit-Chat, from time to time. Among these are “The 
Dream,” “Echoes,” and “A. Woman’s Question.” 


beautiful poems are too long for our limited space. Of such 3 ; 


Other 2 


TABLE. 


“Tt was only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover-grass, 

They were startled, and fled to the thicket, 
As they saw the reapers pass.” 


Now the night arose in silence, 
$ Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
: And the children were at rest: 

There was only a sound of weeping 

; From watchers around a bed, 
$ But Rest to the weary spirit, 
3 Peace to the quiet Dead! 


We have printed the following poem before, but it ist» 


are “The Wayside Inn,” “True Honors,” “A Legend of 3 peantiful to omit, in any just notice of Miss Proctor, ax 


Provence.” and “The Angel’s Story.” But here is a poem 
to which neither of these objections apply: 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
Oh, doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The balmy Southern breeze, 
To bring them to their Northern homes once more. 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb. heedless of tears or rain. 
Oh, doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While Winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 

These many days: 
Will dreary hwurs never leave the earth? 

Oh, donbting heart! 

The stormy clouds on high 

Veil the same sunny sky, 

That seon (for Spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the Summer into golden mirth, 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
Oh. donbting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars ehall rise at last, 
srighter for durkness past, 
And angels’ “silver voices stir the air. 


Others, quite as fine. are “ Incompleteness,” “The Cradle- 
Bong of the Poor,” “The Voice of the Wind,” and “One By 
One.” But we are forced to pass them by. Yet we find room 
for the following: 


HUsH! 


“TI can searcely hear.” she murmured, 
“For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.” 
“It is only the reapers singing, 
As they ec: arry home their sheaves; 
Ani the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.” 


“Listen! there are voices talking,” 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
“It is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.” 


Fainter grew her voice. and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes she cried, 
“Down the avenue of chestnuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride.” 


¢ besides it will be new to many of our readers. 


THE GOLDEN GATE, 


Dim shadows gather thickly round, and up the misty stair 
N they climb, 
The cloudy stair that upward leads to where the clos 
portals shine, 
Round which the kneeling spirits wait the opening of th 
Golden Gate. 


And some with eager. longing go, still pressing forward, 
hand in hand, 

And some, with weary step and slow, look back when 

3 their Beloved stan 

$ Yet up the misty stair they climb, led onward by the Angd 

Time, 


As unseen hands roll back the doors the light that floods 
the very air 

Is but the shadow from within, of the at glory hiddes 
there: 

And morn and eve, and soon and late, the shadows pas 
within the gate, 





As one by one they éhter in, and the stern portals clo» 
once more, 
3 The balo seems to linger. round those kneeling closest ® 
the door: 
The joy that lightened from that place shines still upos 
the watcher’s face. 


The faint low echo that we hear of far-off music seems to fill 

The silent air with love and fear, and the world’s clamon 
all grow still, 

Until the portals close again, and leave us toiling on is 
pain. 


Complain not that the way is long—what road is weary 
that leads there? 

But let the Angel take thy hand, and lead thee up the 
misty stair. 

A 


nd then with beating heart await the opening of the 
Golden Gate. 


It will be seen, from these specimens, that Miss Proctor 
is distinguished for womanly tenderness and sympathy 
rather than for any force of imagination. She reigns by 
$ the heart more than by pure intellect. She has been com 
? pared to Mrs. Browning, but though a true poct, she be 
3 longs to altogether a different—shall we sny—a less gifted 
2 school? Nevertheless, she is, since Mrs. Browning’s death, 
¢ at the head of living female poets. In proof of this, we with 
§ we cozld give our readers her poems of “ Missing,” “ A New 
3 Mother,” “ Never Again,” “The Sacred Heart,” “ Corfideoet 


S 2 Conquiesco,” and “Our Titles.” We must, however, quote 
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HOMELESS. 


It is cold, dark midnight, yet listen 
To that patter of tiny feet! 
Is it one of your dogs. fair lady, 
Who whines in the bleak cold street? 
Is it one of your silken spaniels 
Shut out in the snow and the sleet? 


My dogs sleep warm in their baskets, 
Sefe from the darkness and snow; 
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All the ae to our ee England, Novetties in Parts.—In Paris the mythological head- 

Find pity wherever they go— f ‘ 
(Those pit only the homelue children dresses are all the rage The Psyche head dress is charm- 
Who are wandering to and fro). ing. The hair is waved upon the forehead in bandeaux @ 

; d 

enti the gusty darken la Vierge ; a second bandeau is then formed which is turned 
i Ag seen it again and again, back, and then joins the first. A bow of hair furms a dia 
That shadow, that flits so slowly dem in front, and in this bow three diamond stars are 
Up ep past the He gma arranged. The Hebe head-dress is also a mythological one. 
ir ike bs the Honea oe - In this the hair is targed straight back from the temples, 
and small regular ringlets are arrange. all round the fore- 
Pee aie cad tonthe ont bd: head with a butterfly with open wings alighting in the 
That is only a sister woman middle. It was the Empress who introduced the butterfly 
Who has got neither food nor bed— _ into the head-dress; hers had beautiful azure wings worked 
And the Night cries, “Sin to be living, with gold. Now everybody is wishing fur a butterfly, and 
everybody is ordering one. The humming-bird alone dis- 


And the River cries, “Sin to be dead.” 
Look out at that farthest corner putes with it the favors of fashion. These ornaments fetch 
fabulous prices. 











Where the wall stands blank and bare:— 
Can that be a pack which a Pedler 

Has left and forgotten there? 
Hiis guods lying out unsheltered 

Will be spoilt by the damp night-air. 


Nay; goods in our thrifty England 


DELAY IN OUR LAST NuMBER.—In consequence of the ener- 
mous increase of our edition, this year, engravers, printers, 
and colorists have been taxed to the utmost, It was a 

Are not left to lie and grow rotten hysical i ibili : off 7 
ieladlt uian’buowe the market a 5 . vai oe apy pen _— ~ get off our February num- 
Of silk, or woolen, or cotton. > ber, in f me, to all our subscribers. We make this expla- 
But in counting the riches of England 2 nation in apology for the delay. In future, all subscribers, 
I think our Poor are forgotten. whether East or West, will receive their numbers promptly. 


Cur Beasts and our Thieves and our Chattels Ey 
Have weight for good or for ill; Frosty WEaTHER.—What an animating picture! You 
But the Poor are only His image, } can hear the gleeful shout of the children and the snow 
llis presence, His word, His will; 8 oa: e 
And ao Lazarus Lies at our doorstep } crackling under the horses’ hoofs, as the merry party scam- 
And Dives neglects him still. . N pers down the lane, As we look,at it, we almost wish our 
We clond the volume with regret. It is a book with $ 8¢!¥es young again. 


which every lady ought to be familiar. _— POPPI RAL OL LO LOLOL IDE 
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Buz ror Weap-Dresses.—A brilliant blue is very fashion- BSVIEW OF. NEW BOOKS. 


N 
s * 
able for head-dreases. The head-dress is formed intoa band, 4¥Tora Floyd. By Miss Braddon. 1 vol.,8v0. Philada: 


fa shape resembling a low diadem, studded with large § T. B. Peterson & Brothers.~-This is a reprint of a novel, 
pearls, and with a tuft of white feathers between the creped 3 which bas been running through “Temple Bar,” for the 
baudeaux in the center of the forehead. To fair complexions } 1#st twelve-month. The story is destined to excite a sensa- 
and oval faces this stylé is exceedingly becoming. Young § tion not inferior to that created by “East Lynne.” Miss 
‘unmarried ladies are following the example of their seniors, } Braddon, indeed, is much more cultivated than Mrs. Wood, 
an@/adorning their heads with winged insects. Many but- 3 and, therefore, her novel will be liked, by persons of refine- 
terflies are made in Paris of pearls, with diamond eyes. } ment. even more than was “East Lynne.” The interest is 
These are to be worn lighting at the top of a coronet, and 3 ®bsorbing. It is a sensation novel, in fact, divested of all 
white rose low on the neck at the back. Nets seemingly $ Clap-trap. The reader pities and admires the heroine by 
never will go out of fashion. Many ladies still evince a $ turns; for she is, with all her faults, a noble cresture. 
partiality for them, for evening demi-toilet wear; the new- $ John Mellish, too, is @ first-rate character, a thousand 
est are made not of chenille, but of broad, flat, gold braid. 7 times greater than the proud lover who caste Aurora off, 
This is not netted, but is formed into squares, and kept in § 4nd whose selfishness is shamed by John’s trust and gene 
place by a tiny loop of violet or black narrow chenille. N rosity. We commend this novel as altogether the best of 
Black silk braid, with white edges, is also made into nets } the year. 
ina similar way. 3 Springs of Action. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards. 1 vol, 
ib song $ 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Tve author of this 
Our Fesnvary Noumper.—The newspaper press pro- N superior little work is unusually qualified for the task she 
Bounces our last number one of the most elegant we? has undertaken. It is only necessary to give some of tho 
have ever issued. The Lapeer (Mich.) Republican says :— $ heads of her chapters to show how useful a book sho has 
“Ahead of all others, Peterson’s Magazine for February is $ prepared. They are: “Health,” “Industry,” “Cheerfal- 
Teceived. We have so often spoken in its praise that wes ness,” “Generosity,” “Justice,” “Earnestness,” “ Rever- 
hardly know what to add; suffice it to say, it is in every N ence,” “Patience,” “Magnanimity,” “ Physical Conscious 
Tespect a three-dollar monthly, furnished for two dollars.” 3 ness,” “Delicacy.” “Tact,” “ Amiability,” “ Dignity,” etc, 
The force of this eulogium is only fully understood when 3 etc. Mrs. Richards tells some plain truths, She is a per 
the enormous advanee in paper is remembered. We are $ spicuous, graceful, and, at times, eloquent writer. Tho 
tow paying just twice as much per ream for the white g work ia dedicated to the author’s sister, Mrs. Alice B. 
Paper on which “Peterson” is printed than we paid a year $ Haven. who is herself one of the most pure-minded and 
%0; yet, as the Republican says, there is no falling off in : gifted of American female writers. 
the character or merits of the Magazine. In other words, 4 Present Heaven. Addressed toa Friend. By the 
we keep our promises, cost what it may. 3 author of “ The Patience of Hope.” 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
magl 3 Ticknor d Fields.—The author of this work is an unusually 
Tae Dav-Dream.—This beautifal picture is a realization § able writer. Those persons, who bavo read “The Patience 
of “love's young dream.” It is not difficult to see that the 8 of Tope,” will welcome “A Present Teaven” eagerly. It is 
ftir girl, as she stands there by the well, is indulging in a $ 4 work to instruct even the most thoughtful. Tho volume 


bene reverie, which, it is to be hoped, is destined to come 2 is printed with great taste, and bound in cloth antique, 


with red edgea, 
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Verner’s Pride. A Tale of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune. By her son, the Re, 
Henry, Wood. 1 vol, 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 3 Geo. W. Bethune, D. D. With an Appendiz, containiy 
Brothers.—This new novel, by the author of * Eust Lynne,” ; extracts from the writings of Mrs. Bethune. 1 vol., 12% 
has been printed, partly from advanced proof-sheets, and { New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the last work ¢ 
partly from the author’s manuscript. It is a story of great 3 that cultivated and eloquent divine, lately deceased, th, 
power, and is, in some respects, the best Mrs. Wood has yet ; Rev. Dr. Bethune, Ie prepared it about a year before hy 
written. This author, indeed, stands at the head of aschool, § own death. It is a loving and truthful tribute to on 
which, without being exactly a sensation one, is one equally * who had been, for many years, “a mother in Israel,” The 
absorbing in the interest of its plots. Between Miss Brad- 3 extracts from the writings of Mrs. Bethune, given in ty 
don and Mrs. Wood it is not always easy to give the palm. ; appendix, are @ rich legacy to the church. 

When reading “Aurora Floyd” we give the preference to $ My Diary North and South. By William Howard Ry 
Miss Braddon; when reading “ Verner’s Pride,” we revoke 3 seil.* 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: T. 0. H. P. Burnham—Thiy 
our judgment. Writers, who can thus carry the reader 3 volume is made up of extracts from the diaries and nots 
away, possess no mean power. Mrs, Wood, however, has } pooks which the author, who was the correspondent of the 
one quality in which Miss Braddon is deficient: she has a $ « London Times,” kept while he was in this country, y 
keen sense of humor; and there are passages in this story § those who are curious to learn Mr. Russell's opinions, i 
that are alaost equal to Dickens. : full, of America, North and South, we advise the purchas 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the of the book. Mr. Russell was full of conceit, and he ofte 
author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 1 : misrepresents America; but, on the other hand, he oc 
vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This delightful } sionally tells home truths. 
writer appears here in a more serious guise thanin his’ Broad-cast. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D. 1 vol. 12m 
former volumes. But he is still the same sensible, casy, 3 Boston: Ticknor & Fields —This is a collection of short, 
graceful writer, whose very diffuseness has its charm for $ fyrcible passages, apparently taken from sermons. The 
‘his admirers. The present work seems to be made up ¢ author is well known as a foremost American divine. 
principally of the best parts of various sermons, and will, 3 
therefore, to some extent, introduce him to a new and more $ PR AR) Be LS EI a ET 
serious circle of readers. “The Gift of Sleep,” “Christian $ 
Self-Denial,” “The Thorn iu the Flesh,” axd “ Spiritual Ia- N OUR NEW COOK-B OOK. 
‘pensibility” are the titles of some of the essays. The book $ 
is very handsomely printed, in a style to match the former N Aaj Every receipt in this gook-book has been tested bya 
3 practical housekeeper. 





volumes of the series. 3 
The Story of the Guard. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 13 SOUPS. 

wol.. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The short, but 5 Sheep's Head Soup.—Cut the liver and lights into piece, 

‘britliant career of General Fremont’s body-guard is told, $ and stew them in four quarts of water, with some onio 


in this little volume, with loving womanliness. More than 3 carrots and turnips; half pound of pearl barley, pepperand 
‘one letter from Zagonyi, its leader, is given in the text. : salt, cloves, a little marjoram, parsley, and thyme. Stew 
The narrative of the gallant charge at Springfield, a charge y all these until nearly sufficiently cooked, then put in the 
hitherto unequaled in the war, is the most spirited we have } head, and boil it until quite tender. Take it out aud strain 
read anywhere. The proceeds of the book are for the bene. 3 everything from the liquer, and let it stand until cold 
fit of the orphans of the war. We believe Messrs. Ticknor N when remove the fat from the top. Before serving it must 
'& Fields have already sent Mrs. Fremont five hundred dol- 2 be thickened with flour and butter, as though it were mock 
lars on account of ‘the profits. : turtle. A wineglassful of sherry should be put into the 


Modern War ; Its Theory and Practice. IMustrated from 3 tureen before the soup is poured in, The heart cut into 
celebrated Cxmpaigns and Battles. With Maps and Dia- 3 small pieces with rump steak makes an excellent pudding. 
grams. By Emeric Szabad, U: S.A. 1 vol.,12mo. New To Make Pea-Soup.—Po four quarts of water, put in one 
York: Hurper & Brothers—The author of this excellent $ quart of split peas, three slices of lean bacon (or a ham 
treatise is a captain in the United States Army, who left 3 bone if at hand), and some roast beef bones, one heal 
Italy, when the war broke out, to offer his sword in the ¢ Celery, one turnip, and two carrots, cut into smal! pieces, 
cause of freedom. The volume is an exposition, in a N little salt and pepper; let all these simmer gently until the 
popular form, of military operations, from’ their most ele- 3 quantity is reduced to two quarts. Run it through acu 
mentary principles up to their highest development. At : lender, with a wooden spoon, mix a little flour in water, 
@ time like this it ought to have a wide circulation. : and boil it well with the soup, and alice in another head df 
No Name. By Witkie Collins. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 8 ahaa ntting dapper ont m bittle snore anlt. iy 
Harper & Brothers.—Though not equal to the “ Woman in ; oltenn of pen, tm — pugindi-eadimedguaren ys 
White,” this story is one of remarkable power. It is, in 3 brown color, cut them into small equares, and hand thea 
this particular, the novel of the season. The present edition ; with the soup, as well as a small dishful of pondens sage 

: 2 German Soup.—Boil a knuckle of veal,or any veal bones 
abounds in graphic illustrations designed by J. 2eLenan of $ ; re 
New York. The volame is handsomely bound in cloth; but 3 end come: goad ctask, then ad one o'tuo peaietee cw 

3 oe N i i le lemon, 
there is a cheaper edition, we believe, in paper. Sing to size), one carrot, and some onions, a Itt 
. thyme, a very small stick of celery, and three or four cloves 

Legends of Charlemagne. By Thomas Bulfinch. 1 vol, § Let all boil well, strain it off for use, thicken it, and ail 
12 mo, Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co—This book is very beau- } the yolks of six eggs to three quarts of soup, and one gil 
tifally printed, and is profusely adorned with elegant wood- ; of thick cream; pepper and salt to tasto, A little vermé 
cuts. We should think it would be a great favorite with N celli, a little.Jean ham, and one blade of mace, will improw 
boys, for its stories of “old romance” aro spiritedly told, in $ the stock. A most delicious soup. 
epite of their abridgment. : A White Swiss Soup.—Take a sufficient quantity of good 

Lines Left Out. By the author of “Line upon Line.” N broth (say five pints) made from veal or chicken, aid letit 
1 vol., 16 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—We con- : boil. Beat up three eggs, and add to them three table 
fess we do not admire books of this kind. The Bible $ spoonfals of flour, and one breakfast-cupful of milk. Poa 
histories are told in the Dible itself better, even for 3 this in gradually to the boiling soup through a sievo, add 
children, than they car be told by any uninspired writer. * nutmeg, salt, and cayenne pepper to taste. 
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FISH. : Entrees to be made of Beef which hos been Cooled te make 
—Take of cold fish (or of white meat) pre- ? Soup.—No. 1. Beuf au Gratin.—Most readers know—but 
cooked, and from which all bones have been care- § there may be one here and there who may like to be re. 
fally removed ; divide it into pieces, not too small, and dip : minded—that au gratin is a mode of cookery in which the 
it well in @ mixture of oil, vinegar, and pepper. Put the fire is applied above as well as below, the lid of the vessel 
pre of two or three eggs in a deep dish with some salt \ being formed to hold hot charcoal. Melt some butter at 
and pepper, and stir them till the salt is dissolved and well ; the bottom of the stewpan, add to it fine bread crumbs or 
mixed; then pour in olive ofl in drops (or still better in a $ raspings, and place in a circle thin slices of the beef. Place 
very slow stream, produced by boring a little hole through $ over them some little pieces of butter, parsley chopped fine, 
the cork of the bottle), stirring the contents of the dish one $ a sprinkle of salt, and a little broth. Let it cook gently, 
way all the time: (should the mayonnaise thicken too { with the fire above and below. 
mich, pour in a fow drops of vinegar). This should be: No.2, Bauf en Miroton.—Cut some onions in slices, and 
coitinued “till there is enough mayonnaise to cover the § partly fry them in butter, add a sprinkle of flour, and turn 
meat (or fish) completely, this having been meanwhile laid } thom about until they are brown, Moisten them with 
on fresti lettuce leaves. Pour the mixture over it, and § equal parts of broth and white wine, season with salt, pep- 
omament with ment jelly and hard-boiled eggs. . per, and a little nutmeg, add the beef, cut in thin slices, 

T Dress a Cod’s Head and Shoulders.—Remove the gills } and let it all stew together for a quarter of an hour. At 
and the blood, leaving the bone clean, wash the bead $ the moment of serving, add a little mustard to the gravy. 
thoroughly, rub it over with some salt and a wineglass of $ 4 Fricassce of Cold Roast Beef.—Cut the beef into very 
vinegar, when the water boils in the fish-kettle throw into $ thin slices, removing from them all the fat, shred a hand- 
it a good handful of salt, and a wineglassful of vinegar. 3 § ful of pareley small, and cut an onion into quarters. Put 
Put in the fish and let it boil gently for half an hour. if it} aii intoa stewpan, with a piece of butter and some strong 
is alarge one three-quarters. Take it up very carefully, } proth. Season it with salt and pepper, and simmer very 
and strip the @kin ueatly off, set it before a brisk fire and $ gently for a quarter of an hour. Then mix into it the yolks 
dredge it well all over with flour and baste it well with 3 of two eggs, a wineglass of port wine, and # teaspoonful of 
butter. When the froth begins to rise, throw over it some § vinegar. Stir it quickly, rub the dish with shalots, and 
very fine white bread crumbs. Continue to baste it un- % pour the fricassee into it. 
ceasingly 80 as to make it froth well. When it turns toa ; Bouilli.—The rump of beef is the best piece to be em- 
five light brown, dish it up and garnish it with fried oys- : ® ployed for this dish, Tie it round. put it in a stewpan, 
ters and slices of lemon. Cut the roe and liver into slices, 3 with water or stock, and let it stew gently for three hours. 
and Jay them ronad the dish before serving. 3 The dish may be varied by serving it variously garnished. 

Lobster Sauce for a Cod's Head.—Buy an unboiled lob- 2 $ It may be covered with sprigs of parsley, or it may be sur- 
ser to make sure of its freshness; put a skewer into th 0: : rounded with small onions and other vegetables, or with 
tail to keep the water out. Throw a handful of salt into a ; fried onions, or laid in a bed of water-cress, which looks 
pan of water, into which, when it boils, put the lobster, ? exceedingly pretty. 
and boil it briskly for half an hour. If it has spawn on? Forced Shoulder of Mutton.—Skin and take the blade 
pick it ont and pound it exceedingly fine in a mortar with ; bone out, make a good forcemeat of herbs (plenty of parsley 
halfa pound of fresh butter which has been melted. Take $ and no eggs), then roll up the shoulder to the shank bone 
the meat ont of the lobster, pull it (do not cut it) into’ in any shape you like and roast or braise it. Take the skin 
mall pieces. Add it to the butter and spawn, with @% off pefore you serve it up. Tomato or sorrei sauce should 
spoonfal of either walnut ketchup or anchevy sauce, a8 § bo put round the dish, and care should be taken to serve it 
much beaten mace as will cover a sixpence, a slice of lemon 2 8 up very hot. 
and cayenne pepper and salt to taste. Boil up for a minute 5 
or so, then take out the lemon and serve hot in the sauce- : DESSERTS. 
boat. $ German Squares.—Rasp the crust well of a loaf, cut the 

Fith Fritters—Take the remains of any fish which has 3 ? crumb into pieces about an inch thick and three inches 
been served the preceding day, remove all the bones, and N square; soak these well in custard for about two hours, 
pound it in a mortar, add bread crumbs and mashed pota- § N turning them occasionally; then roll them in the rasped 
toos in equal quantities. Mix together half a teacupful of } crust and fry in a pan with lard. Serve with the following 
cream, with two well-beaten eggs, some cayenne pepper, N sauce in a separate boat:—Beat the yolks and whites of 
and anchovy sauce. Beat all up to a proper consistency, & ; two eggs on the fire, pouring in all the time very gently 
cut it into small cakes, and fry them in boiling lard. N half-pint of white wine and sugar to taste. It should be 

$ served the moment it is finished, as being ali in a froth it 
MEATS. $ will spoil if it stands. 

Cutlets a la Bene.—Take six chops from the best end of § $ Citron Pudding.—Take halfpint of cream, one table 
a neck of mutton, and after sawing off the ends of them, $ $ spoonful of flour, two ounces of white sugar, and a little 
braise them until they are tender. Put them aside to s grated nutmeg. Mix all these ingredients together with 
cool. Make a thick rich onion sauce, season it well, and § $ the well-beaten yolks of three eggs. Cut two ounces of 
Tun it through a sieve; then take the braised chops, when } N citron into thin slices, place pieces of it in small buttered 
they are perfectly cold, and cut them into cutlets, and trim $ $ moulds or cups, fill them with the mixture, and bake until 
them into a proper shape. Dip each cutlet into the onion 3 the pudding assumes a light brown color. This quantity 
‘suce, then into bread crumbs, and afterward into egg and } will make five puddings. ° 
bread crumbs. Fry them in boiling lard, a ligst brown g Salade d’ Orange; Delicious for Dessert.—Pee) and slice 
color; drain them well, and serve with or without tomato N six large oranges, and arrange them in a dessert center 
sauce. 2 dish, with powdered loaf-sugar sprinkled over every layer. 

Mutton to Eat lilce Venison—Take a loin of mutton and ; Add quantum suffcit of Madeira, and sprinkle white sugar 
bone it; lay it on the fat side in a stewpan, with on onion $ _— all the moment before it is served. 
stuck over with cloves, until the meat is slightly brown. Molasses Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
Then pour over it one pint of broth, a gill of port wine, half; molasses, one pound of suet, and four eggs, very woll 
# gill of ketchup, and Iet all stew together gently for three } mixed, and to be boiled from four to five hours. Add a 
hours, Serve with a rich brown sauce, 3 little nutmeg, and, if necessary, half-pound of sugar. 
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Krapfel.—Take one pound of flour, to three ounces of : Having thus forced your card, you may tell him to look 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of good yeast, a little salt and 3 at it; give him the pack to shuffle as much as he pleases, 
sugar, and four or five eggs, and mix well together. Make N for, in fact, do what he will, you, of course, can always tell 
the mixture into balls as large as an apple, fill the middle ° $ what it was, A method of doing this cleverly is tho fing 
with preserve, aud let them rise in a warm place, Then >} 3 } thing to be acquired; for, without it, few of the master-feay 
boil them in lard, and serve with a sprinkling of powdered $ $ can be performed. 
sugar and cinnamon. ; Should you, however, happen to meet with any one jp 

Quince Snow.—One third of a pound of quince marma- $ < company who knows this feat, you must have recourse ty 

lade, to be stirred with six ounces of sugar into a froth. $ $ the following expedient. 
Half an hour before serving, stir in carefally the whites of § We will suppose the card you wish to force to be the arg 
ten eggs, previously beaten to a stiff snow; pile up the : of hearts, but the person you present the pack to will ng 
mixture in the form of a pyramid upon a china dish, and } take it, but persists in taking one near the top or bottom; 
bake it with a moderate heat to a pale yellow color. g let him do 80, still keeping your finger against the ace of 

German Rice Pudding.—Half a pound of rice boiled in : § hearts. As soon as he has drawn the card he wishes, ang 
one pint and a half of milk. _When well boiled, mix with 3 while he is looking at it, slip the fore-finger of your left 
it three eggs, two ounces of butter, and two ounces of sugar. 3 hand between the ace of hearts and the card immediately 
Put it into a well-buttered mould, and bake it one hour. 3 3 S under it, press the cards tightly together in front, in order 
When it is turned out of the mould, put orange marmalade N to conceal the finger, and desire him to return the card ty 
over it. This pudding is also very good cold. N any part of the pack he pleases, at the same time opening 

Open German Tart.—Half a pound of flour, a quarter of } the pack at the place where your finger is, taking care t 
@ pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and one 2 : 2 withdraw your finger immediately, lest it should be seea, 
egg, to be rolled out and baked on a flat surface, having 3 3 when the card will be placed under the ace of hearts, Yo 
first covered the top with slices of apples or plums. A 3 then shuffie the cards slightly; for should they be shufiled 
round shape looks best, with a little rim of the paste round 2 $ too much, the two cards which are now together might 
the edge. chance to get separated, 

Flour Pudding.—Four tablespoonfuls of flour, quarter Ask the person who drew the card, whether he thinks 
of a pound of butter, one pint of milk, boiled together. } his card is now in the pack; he will, of course, answer in 
When quite cold, add four eggs (the yolks and whites } the affirmative; you say that you doubt it, throw the to 
beaten separately); mix well with the first ingredients, § card of the pack on the table, face uppermost, and 80 03 
sweeten to taste, flavor with lemon, and bake it in a pud- } with the rest, until you have gone through the pack; then 
ding-2ish. ask if he has seen his card, he will answer, Yes: you can 

Apple Compote-—Take some apples, any fine-flavored kind, § now either tell him the name of it, or finish the feat in any 
peel them, quarter them, and take out the core. As you } other way you may think proper, as by your watching for 
cut them, put them into a saucepan, in which you have $ the ace of hearts, you will perceive what his card is, by its 
already a glass of water, flavored, with lemon-juice and 3 being the one which immediately follows it. 
sugar, to taste. When they are cooked, arrange them in 
the dessert dish. 

Fig Pudding.—Chop up three-quarters of a pound of 
figs, with a quarter of a pound of beef suet, add five ounces 
of grated bread, half-pound of sugar, two eggs, and a break- 
fast-cupful of milk. Pour these ingredients, after being } 
well mixed, into a buttered mould, and boil for two hours. $ 

munpetats Pudding —Teke six sponge cakes aad oft § $ four hours would prove destructive. After the age of six 
eggs, 4 quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound of hs, th sadaticd ented: ane. steer elie 
fresh butter, half a pound of marmalade, and two glasses } acetate emt a ws b a th 
of sweet wine. Mix these ingredients well together, and functions, may in some degree be regulated; yet even 7 
paper the mould. Bake for half an hour. a child should be suffered to sleep the whole night, an 

: several hours both in the morning and afternoon. Mothers 

PIII APIA LO LI OO DIC OLD : and nurses should endeavor to accustom infants, from the 
3 time of their birth, to sleep in the night, preferably to the 

PARLOR MAGIC. ; § day, and for this purpose they ought to remove all external 

Tur Forcep Feat.—Forcing is making a person take such $ impressions which may disturb their rest—such as noise 
acard as you think fit, while he supposes he is taking one N light, etc.; but especially not to obey every call for taking 
at hazard, or according to his own inclination. It is almost } ; them up, and giving food at improper times. After the 
impossible to describe how this is done; we must, however, } second year of their age, they will not instinctively require 
attempt it. $ to sleep in the forenoon, though after dinner it may be com 

First, ascertain what the card you intend to force is; this $ tinued till the third and fourth year of life, if the child 
must be done privately, or while you are playing with the $ shows a particular inclination to repose, because, till that 
cards; then place it, to all appearance, carelessly in the ° $ age, the full half of its time may safely be allotted to 
pack, but still keep your eye, or the little finger of your $ S sleep. From that period, however, it ought to be shortened 
left hand. in which you hold the pack, upon it. Now, re- $ for the space of one hour with every succeeding year, 8 
quest a person to take a card from the pack; open them } that a child of seven years old may sleep about eight, and 
nimbly from your left to your right hand, spreading them 3 not exceeding nine hours; this proportion may be com 
back ward and forward, so as to puzzle the person in making } § tinued to the age of adolescence, and even manhood. 
his choice; the moment you see him putting out his hand $. Resrtessress at Nicat.—Infants are sometimes very 
to take a card, spread out the cards till you come to the $ ; restless at night, and it is generally owing either to cram 
one you wish to force; let its corner be most invitingly put 3 ming them with a heavy supper, tight night clothes, & 
forward in front of the other cards, and Ict it make its ap- ‘ $ being overheated by too many blankets. It may alse pro 
pearance only the moment his fingers reach the pack. The = ceed from putting him to sleep too early. He should be 
mode of operation seems 80 fair, that unless he knows the $ $ kept awake till the family are going to rest, and the house 

secret of forcing, you may put what card you please into ; is free from noise. Undressing and bathing will weary ang 
his hand, while he thinks he is making a choice himself. ‘ dispose him for sleep, and the universal stillness will pre 


OPA IIIS 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
DURATION OF, AND TIME FOR SLEEP.—Sleep ought to be in 
proportion to the age of the infant, and this salutary re 
$ freshment should continue to fill up the greater part of s 
§ child’s exietence. A continued watchfulness of twenty 
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eveit This habit, and all others, depend on attention, Apple Jelly. —For making apple jelly, select a finely 
at first. Accustom him to regular hours, and if he hasa s flavored fruit: the Ribstone Pippin is very good; the Win- 
good in the forenoon and afternoon, it will be easy to } ter Queenin is another good sort for the purpose. When 
keep him prisk all the evening. It is right to offer him : pared and cored, weigh them, and to each pound add nearly 
drink when a young infant, and more solid, though simple N a pint of cold water. Do this quickly, as the color so soon 
food, when he is going to bed, after he is two or three $ changes after they are pared. Boil until the apples are 
months old; but do not force him to receive it; and never » well broken, but do not let them be done toa pulp. Draia 
Jet anything but the prescription of a physician, in sick- s off the juice through a fine sieve, and afterward through a 
ness; tempt the nurses to give him wine, spirits, or any 5 Jelly-bag. It must now be weighed and put on again te 
drug to make him sleep. Milk and water, whey, or thin § boil quickly for a quarter of an hour, Add sugar, finely 
gruel, is the only fit liquor for little ones. even when they 3 broken or powdered, in the proportion of two thirds; stir 
gan run about. The more simple and light their diet and § till dissolved; boil again quickly for a quarter of an hour, 
@ritik, the more they will thrive. Such food will keep the < taking great care that the fire does not catch the bottom 
body regular, and they cannot be long well if that essential } of the skillet, as this would spoil the color. The juice of 
point is neglected. a lemon to every three pounds of juice should be stirred in 

before it is taken from the fire. 

a Storing Apples.—Spread them on the floor of a dry room, 
as much apart as may be convenient; the less they are in 
contact with each other, the longer they will keep. Every 
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Universal Biockarny.—This game may be played by™ny $ fortnight they must be wiped with a clean, dry cloth, as a 
namber of persons. One, by arrangement, is to leave the 
foom. Meanwhile, the rest, with the knowledge of one 
another, are each to fix on some celebrated character. The 3 
absent person is then admitted, and is to address the fol- $ 
lowing questions to each, beginning at the right: 2 

1. What countryman was he? 


3 good deal of moisture exudes, which inclines them to de 


cay, if allowed to remain. 

Cough Mizture.—Take extract of liquorice, three ounces; 
burnt sugar, four ounces; boiling water, two and a half 
pints; tartar emetic, fifteen grains; laudanum, six drachma; 
and nitrate of potash, one ounce and a half. Dose for 
children, half to one teaspoonful; for adults, from one to 
8 For what is he chiefly memorable? two teaspoonfuls. 


s 
2. What was his calling? 
3 
£appose Robert Fulton be fixed upon, the answers may ; To Cure one Beef Tongue.—Take two tablespoonfuls of 
‘ 
g 


>y 


bel. An American. 2. An inventor and navigator. 3.§ salt, two of brown sugar, one of saltpetre. Rub the tongue 
For bringing steam to perfection in propeliing boats. Or? with the mixture, daily, for one week. Then add two more 
app gered crngaleed aan may be FY eter A spoonfuls of salt, and rub for another week. The tongue 
man. statesman. 3. For his essay on the Sublime and § js then ready for smoking or drying. 

Beautiful. It must be borne in mind that the last question : Cure for —s ‘Gantaantlan pall of gum guaiacum, 
will require some decided and not general answer, which s dissolved in half a pint of best rum; one tablespoonful to 
mast refer to some particular act, cles 1 Bird thing. S be taken, three times a day, in a wine-glass of cold water, 

If from the answers to the queries, the questioner is en- ; before meals. This remedy has had, in nine cases out of 
abled to guess the character referred — he or she must : ten, the desired effect. 
pronounce it, and, should it be correct, takes the seat of s To Keep Butler—A quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, a 
the one questioned, who must then leave the room, the N quarter of an ounce of light-brown sugar, half an ounce of 
others each furnishing themselves with a fresh character. $ salt to every pound of butter. Work the butter and put 
The new questioner is then admitted, and puts the same N in layers, and put the mixture between. 
three queries, always commencing with the person sitting 3 
on the right hand of the previous questioner, so that all 3 POPP LL LOLOL LLL POLL LLL ILLS 
may thus be questioned in turn. 

Should the first party questioned baffle the inquiries, the 
Questioner must address them to the next on the right 
hand, and so on through the company, until a correct name 
is guessed, when the one who had fixed upon it, must leave 
the room, and become the questioner. If the queries have 
been put to all, without success, the same questioner leaves 
the room, and a new name is ehosen, az before. It may be 
made a game of forfeits, where parties are guilty of ana- 
chronism, or false answers (which should be at once ex- 
posed by the rest of the company), and also where the 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—Dress oF FAWN-COLORED Sik, trimmed arouad 
the bottom with black velvet. Black velvet circular cloak, 
trimmed with broad lace. Bonnet of white tulle, spotted 
with black, with a cape and trimming of blue velvet, anda 
blue feather. 

Fic. 1.—Riprve Hani or Dark Green Merrno.—The left 
side of the skirt is finished with large buttons and a band 
of green silk; this band passes ali around the bottom of the 
questioner addresses the queries to all unsuccessfully. chirt. Tho body to made with matenaieny Seng neers 

Among juveniles, it may be mado a game of reward, and is open in front. Sleeves nearly tight, with deep cuff. 
some older person being present to decide who, among } Binet Sts tent, otth ag eta a edal 
those questioned, evinces the most correct biographical $ a senihar yaibomegunmmnnnany res — +7 sisatt aa — ro re 
knowledge, and who, among the questioners, is the cleverest , carey ngs yee a ane Fee ee 
at discovering the names chosen $ made high, and is trimmed to look like a jacket, shorter at 

= the back than the rest of the body. 

Fria. 1y—Buack Vetvet Jockey Bopy, with long skirts at 
the back, two points in front, and quite close sleeves. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. Fic. v.—Vetvet Bertae, trimmed with gimp. 

Ginger Ale—To ten gallons of water put twelve pounds $. Fig. vi.—Tae Mrmangse.—A dress of white and lilac plaid 
of sugar, six ounces of bruised ginger (unbleached is the $ silk, trimmed around the bottom with a row of black wide 
best). Boil it one hour, put it into a barrel, with one ounce g guipure lace, put on plain. Above the lace is a band of 
of hops and three or four spoonfuls of yeast. Let it stand 3 black velvet, and another row of the narrow black lece is 
theee days; then ¢lose the barrel, putting in one ounce of § put on as a heading of this. Sleeves trimmed to correspond 
isinglass, In week it is fit for use. Draw out in a jug } with the skirt. 
and use as beer. 3 Exe. vu.—Princess Atice Bopy, closing to the throat in 
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front, and with a very small basque, not more than an inch , of the dress, are now considered in better taste than ary 

or two deep; the basque-slopes off to the coat skirt at the $ other style of fan. 

back. Striped Perricoats are the most fashionable ong ; ia 
Fic. vii.—BaLmorat Sxirt, trimmed with a wide Greek § 4 Paris; black and white, red and white, or viclet and blac 

border and a row of buttons in front. All Balmoral skirts : 3 with the stripes running downward instead of across, xy 

should be placed on a yoke, as in our pattern, as the heavy $ $ with a narrow band of self-colored cluth or silk, stitched 

material is too thick about the waist, for either comfort or 3 white silk in an arabesque or classical design just aboy 


elegance, in the present style of gored skirts. 

¥rG. 1x.—THin Musiin SLeEvE, with @ narrow Greek bor- } 
der in black velvet. 

Fig, x.—Linen Steve, with deep linen cuff embroidered. 


F) a 


S the hem. This is worn over a cage, which has a starchy 
. white flounce round the bottom of it. These cages ay 
‘ more patronized by the Parisians than any other kindy 
‘ crinoline or steel petticoat. Colored stockings now inrag. 





Fre. x1.—Apvocate Neck-Tiz of white lawn, emb 
and trimmed with white lace. 

Fig. xu.—CoLiaretts, to wear with a dress made open 
in front. 

Generat Remarnks.—The March winds are so bleak that 
there has but little that is new appeared as-yet. Dresses 
are now made much fiatter and narrower on the hips, and 
aro rarely trimmed, except round the bottom of the skirt; 
and long sleeves grow narrower daily. 


For the promenade, skirts of dresses, when of rich mate- ; 


rials, are generally without trimming, or with as little as 
possible. 
pointed, sometimes with two short points; small pointed ° 
capes of velvet are being introduced, as are also berthes set § 
on the same as on a low body. Some dresses are made with } 
Postillion jackets, which quite plain. Sleeves are mostly 
“made shaped at the elbow, whether wide and open, or of a 
closer form. 

The low bodices are now cut extremely low on the 
shoulder, but not so much so either at the front or back. 
The lace tucker should correspond with the lace with 
which the dress is trimmed, and should be tied in front as 
well as at the back with black or colored narrow ribbon 
velvet. Somme dress-makers tie the tucker on the shoulders 
as well, but this is not necessary for its well-fitting. Low 
bodices as well as bigh ones are made extremely short at 
the waist; the short sleeves are flatter and far less puffed 
out than they were lsst winter—somctimes they are even 
made quite flat, and are simply trimmed. 

There is a very pretty style of Usprr-Sireve, which is $ 
both new and comfortable. It consists of a very deep tight § 
enff, reaching half-way up the arm, and fastened on the 
apper part of the arm by six or seven tiny gilt buttons. 
Theso cuffs are sometimes embroidered round in a color, 
and are attached to an ordinary full sleeve, of course shorter 
than usual. in consequence of the depth of the cuff. 

Musi Cravats are, to a great extent, taking the place 


of collare for in-door wear; some being knotted, and others ° 


tied in large bows. They are made in lace, or embroidered 
muslin edged with Inco; and, arranged in the latter mode, 
are enlled in Paris the “ Cravate Avocat.” _Theso little cra- 
vate are in great vogue for out-door toilets, when they were 
worn with the open mantles with revers. 
novelties in the way of silk cravats for ladies are daily ap- 
pearing. Some of the cravats are perfectly straight, stitched ? 
at each edge with white; others are shaped at the ends, and 
ornamented with an embroidery of silk or beads; and many 
of them are further enriched with a tiny blonde oi narrow 
lace. 

Heap-Dresses differ widely from the heavy wreaths lately 
worn, A puff of white tulle, a bunch of moss-roses, a branch 


Bodies are made high, with the waist slightly ‘ 


Charming little - 


> ably pany the evlored petticoat; they should corm 
pond with it exactly both in color and style. Vivlet igy 
favorite color both fer petticoats and stockings, especialy 
since it can be now manufactured fast, and warranted “» 
; stand any amount of washing.” 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF WHITE ALPACA FOR A Girt.—It is trip 

med down the sides with two rows of broad black vely 
ribbon. Black velvet cloak, trimmed with wide braid 
Black beaver hat, with black plume. 
; Fia. 11.—Dress oF BLug PoPLiN FOR A LITTLE Boy.—Thew 
N is a pointed waistband of black velvet. White Marseille 
cloak, braided with black silk braid. White felt hat, with 
blue plume, 

GeneRaAL RemMarks.—The now shade called “cuir” « 
leather cdlor, is now being introduced amongst articles d 
children’s attire, for even in their tiny garments it seem 
necessary to follow, to a certain extent, the dictates 
fashton. We have seen some pretty pelisses in blue poplia 
trimmed with a broad crossway band of “ colored 
poplin, and little frocks made entirely in the latter shate, 
ornamented with velvet to match. Plush, always a favorite 
trimming for children’s pelisses, is still much worn, od 
bands of swansdown are also very suitable and appropriate. 

Since our remarks of last month two very pretty nore! 
ties have made their appearance in little boys’ bats, On 
shape very much resembles a jockey’s cap, and is made 
2 with a peak in front, and trimmed round with a bandd 
fancy velvet. The material of which the hats are composed 
is velvet, and they are made in all shades, and are generally 
ornamented with velvet having a Greek design in white 
} This style of hat or cap is extremely neat and uncommon, 
} because there are no feathers or fussy trimming of any 
; kind, and on that aecount would not soon get out of order. 
$ The other shaped hat is round, trimmed with o turned-s 
quilling or fluting of velvet, lined with white, and piped 
with the same. The fluting of velvet, which was cut 
the crossway of the material, and consequently stood out 
very nicely, was carried right round the bend of the cap. 
$ For babies in arms (not infants) the white felt hats, bound 
and trimmed with dark blue velvet, and white feathen 
; tipped with blue, are very suitable. This hat, worn with 

£ a blue poplin pelisse trimmed with blue velvet, makes 
§ pretty and stylish costume. For little girls we have seen 
some charming bonnets in quilted white satin and silk, 
made soft everywhere; these were trimmed with brigtt 
8 blue or cerise velvet. Now that mammas are decking them 
selves in scarlet cloth cloaks, their little daughters mus, 
of course, be dressed in the same manner; so we see DOF 
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of foliage, with the hair curled or creped bet ween, arranged y “The Little Red Riding-Hood” or gipsy cloaks in scarlet 
te suit the style of face, is now the most fashionable style. } cloth, made for little girls of all ages. They are certaisly 
Birds*mests, humming-birds, butterflies, and dragon flies 3 prettier for little people than for ladies, unless worn a! 

are all galled into requisition to form this irregular, fanci- ; carriage garment, and then it matters not how striking ¢ 
ful head-gear. Shoes for evening wear are now made of ; particular any article of dress is. The shape of the litte 
satia or silk of the exact color and shade of the dress, have $ scarlet cloak is a simple circular, to which is attached # 
high heels, and are ornamented in front with black lace % $ hood with streamers. The cloaks are generally bound with 
rosettes. Fans of carved ivory without any gildiag, with ; black velvet, and the bow and ends (which are cut nearly 
black or white lace lined with silk or satin the exact shade } as long as the cloak) are of the same maierial. 
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WATCH POCKET. 




















SCRUBBING THE CRADLE. 
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BREAKFAST DRESS. 























, WALKING DRESS. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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BPRING BONNET. 





CHILD’S DRESS 
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SPRING BONNET 
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NIGHT-CAP. 
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O chide me not, I still j=mustlove, Mysoul ean scarce  sus- tain 


thrill-ing transport of its bliss, The an - guish of 





O CHIDE ME NOT. 
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to knew, Too wild to look a- 


could not bear the doubt, the dread, 


vial 
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O chide me not, love’s sweetest flower 
Hath pleasure in its smile, 

To sweetly woo with dazzling power, 
And fetter hearts the while. 

I still will bear its rosy chain 
And e’en its fragrance prove ; 

I fear not love’s sweet, silent pain, 
Chide not if still I love. 
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SENORITA JACKET. 
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